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r  has  ever  been  an  invariable  maxim 
in  equity,  ’tis  the  conftant  golden 
pradice  of  our  courts  of  common  law,  to 
hear  and  examine  evidences  on  both  fides, 
before  the  jury  withdraw  and  attempt  to 
give  a  verdid,  or  the  judge  to  pafs  fen.- 
tence.  Why  this  fhould  not  alfo  be  the 
method  in  national  points,  I  can  fee  no 
real  and  fubftantial  reafon:  There  is  one 
(dark,  private,  and  detrimental  to  all  our 
inter ejls)  and  one  only,  that  ever  I  could 
find,  why  it  not,  wdiich  is,  it  does  not 
fuit  party ;  and  party  is  what  neither  you 
nor  I,  or  any  man  whole  dilpofition  turns 
to  national  utility,  fhould  mind,  but  let 
cofiduB  and  merit  be  the  Jiandard  by 
which  we  judge  \  let  reajon^  jujlice.^  and 

the 


Bl  tr 
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th6  cofi^itutton  oj'  out'  countTy  be  our  ^uidc 
Diveft  yourfelves  of  partiality,  and  foljow 
me  with  calmnefs  and  moderation  thro’ 
this  Difeuffion;  and  if  I  am  miftaken  in 
points,  anfwer  me  with  the  fame  temper  I 
have  wrote ;  I  mean  neither  to  miflead 
nor  deceive,  but  to  fet  thefe  Preliminaries 
in  ;a  fair,  honeft,  true  light,  and  am 


ITour  fnojl  Devoted^ 


Moji  Faithful^ 


Humbh  Servant 


A  Member  of  Parliament, 


'"Y 
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TAKE  the  pen  in  hand,  neither 
^  T  ted  by  party  rage,  nor  fway’d  by  foi  id 
'h  interejl^  malignly  to  condemn,  nor  tamely 

led  by  fnirdjisrial  itifiucncc  blindly  to  ap¬ 
plaud,  but  with  all  cool  candour  imagitiablc  to  difcufs 
the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  •,  moft  authors  have  fome 
vanity,  but  I  declare  my  motive  is  my  country’s  good, 
and  not  their  applaufe ;  that  is  a  confideration  wnicn 
comes  and  goes  with  every  breach  of  wind,  the  other 

is  permanent.  ,  r  n  . 

t  (hall  not  confult  the  intereft  or  my  booiCieliei, 

(as  he  fhal!  have  the  foie  advantage,  (liould  there  be 
any  by  the  fale)  and  fwell  this  performance  to  a  large 
bulk,  nor  will  I  (pare  my  own  pains,  and  by  that 
means  curtail  the  lubjedl:,  and  fall  into  the  error  or 
being  from  concifenefs  too  obfeure  and  fcarcely  intel¬ 
ligible.  ■*-  . 

As  this  is  a  fubjedt  in  which  the  whole  nation  is 

concerned  equally  with  myfelf,  I  can  fee  no  reafon 

why  they  (hould  not  be  all  made,  if  polTible,  perfect 

matters  of  the  fubject;  could  this  be  etteited,  we 

fhould  enjoy  more  national  harmony  than  we  feem 

to  poffefs  5  this  harmojty  is  as  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
'  thiit 


P  ; 


that  aifcord  and  difmien  which  is  attempted  to  be  fet 
on  foot,  is  letting  the  devil  loofe  among  us,  to  entail 
a  curfe  on  this  nation,  and  to  fubvert  thofe  bleffings 
of  peace  which  are  now  preparing  to  be  fo  plentifully 
poured  from  the  royal  hand.  ^  ^ 

Unequal  as  I  am  to  handle  this  great  fubjea:,  and 
tearing  to  ftep  forth  into  the  world  as  an  author,  yet 

•  thofe  of  my  countrymen,  whofc  avocations 

in  lire  had  deprived  them  of  opportunities  and  Jeifure 
to  acquaint  themfelves  with  that  which  fo  nearly  con^ 
cerns  them,  had  a  right  to  be  confidered,  their  minds 
to  be  quieted,  and  to  feel  and  know  their  happinefs ; 
actuated  by  this  principle  my  diffidence  vaniffied,  and 
1  gave  my  fears  unto  the  wind, 

1  will  not  attempt  fl^ecount  the  various  events  of 
the  lace  ruinous  and  denruftive  war,  though  if  has 
be^  attended  with  great,  glorious  and  repeated  fuc- 

j  or  unwi/e  me- 

‘  r  it  has  been  profecuted,  but  confine 

myfelf  to  the  ot  the  war;  to  our  con- 

^ueuS^  their  value  to  us,  their  lofs  to  the  enemy  ;  touch 
on  our  fituation,  make  fbme  remarks,  and  then  take 
leave  of  you.  This  is  the  firft  produftion  of  my 
brain  which  has  made  its  appearance  in  publick,  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  the  laft. 

1  am  well  aware  that  fome  criticifing  wit  will  fay. 
Come,  he  has  given  us  his  text  and  the  heads  of  his 
fermon ;  to  him  I  fay,  wit  may  be  enlivening  and 
cncertaining,  but  'tis  not  argument. 

1  here  is  fcarcely  a  man  in  this  nation  who  knows 
not  that  the  original  chje5i  of  the  war  w'as  to  curb  the 
growing  power  of  France  in  America  ;  to  check  their 
incroachments ;  to  fecure  our  fectlements  and  planters 
from  the  inroads,  the  murders,  the  inhuman  mafia- 
cres  committed  by  lavages ;  though  our  countrymen 
in  North-America  are  unfortunately  leparated  from 
the  royal  funlhine  of  his  majefty’s  prefence,  yet  the 
lays  of  his  benevolence  could  not  but  reach'  them; 

though 
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though  at  the  great  diftance  they  are  removed  from 
their  mother  country,  yet  our  humanity  could  not 
hut  be  extended  to  them ;  their  misfortunes,  of  being 
each  day,  each  night,  expofed  to  the  tommyhavvke 
and  fcalping  knife,  uplifted  and  fharpen’d  by  a  mer- 
cilefs  favage  hand,  could  not  but  affedt  each  Prote- 
llant  Chriftian  bread ;  I  fay  Proteftant,  as  I  much 
fear  the  favage  Heathen  was  indigated  by  the  more 
favage  Roman  Catholic  emiflary,  and  by  our  faithlefs, 
ambitious,  implacable  enemy,  the  French. 

Whoever  looks  on  a  map  of  North- America  will 
fee  how  almoft  furrounded,  how  circumfcribed  our 
fettlements  were  by  the  French  and  Indians  *,  Canada 
to  the  northward  and  north* wedward,  the  Indian 
fettlements  to  the  wed  and  foiTth-wedward,  Louifi- 
ana  and  Florida  to  the  fouthward  we  had  indeed 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  eadward,  into  which,  with 
the  help  of  the  Indians,  the  enemy  propofed  driving  us, 
as  the  great  Marlborough  had  them  into  the  Danube. 

Notwithdanding  the  Apalachy  hnountains,  which 
extend  near  two  thoufand  miles,  are  high,  and 
the  paffes  difficult,  yet  the  Indians  traverfe  them  with 
eafe ;  they  move  not  in  large  bodies,  and  when  they 
make  war,  want  neither  baggage- waggons,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  a  train  of  artillery  to  attend  them,  or  magazines 
to  be  laid  up  or  prepared  for  their  fupport  or  lubfid- 
ance,  but  every  wood  or  river  yields  them  fupplies ; 
and  each  village,  as  it  gives  them  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  exercifing  their  cruelty,  affords  them  what 
ammunition  they  r^uire,  powder  and  ball;  they 
range,  armed  with  their  gun,  tommyhawke  and 
fcalping  knife,  and  if  purfued,  as  they  are  perfedlly 
acquainted  with  every  wood,  eafily  efcape  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  whom  the  bed  event,  that  can  and  dots 
but  fcldom  happen,  is  to  efcape  the  ambufeade, 
which  is  generally  laid  for  them,  into  which,  when 
they  fall,  generally  every  foul  perifhes. 


T  ^  ^  ^ 

^  uiiat  lamented,  as  one  of  his  greateft  griefs  tha 
France  was  /o  little  attentive  to  her  marinf ;  card  in' 
Richlieu  alter  him  faw  the  neceffity  of  ago-randizinc 
the, r  marine,  and  Lewis  XIV.  perfeyd  kinder  h 

if  wdrVp ’  monarch  faw, 

woiild  be  maker  of  the  univerfe,  muft  firft  be  maker 

accomnhft  rhaf  ? ^orth-America  to 
fo?  dha  vVi?  ano  wifely  laid  the  foundation 

tor  that  vak  empire  of  which  we  have  now  krin’d 

them  ;  his/ucceffor,  tho-he  inherited  his  crown  hL- 
pily  foi  this  nation,  inherited  not  his  abilities.  ^ 

th  h  Utrecht  and  that  of  Aix  la  ChapelJe 

the  boundaries  of  Canada  were  left  unfettled  ;  by  his 

opening  the  brench,  ever  attentive  and  watchful  o 
tneir  interek,  formed  the  fcheme  of  driving  us  from 
Lorth-America;  they  left  no  method  uneffay’d  to 
obtain  that  objed  ;  emilTaries  were  lent  to  convert 
the  Indians  to  the  ciniich  of  Rome  ;  inter-marriaaes 
were  contraded;  forts  were  built  in  feveral  narrow 
and  tenable  paffes ;  fadones  were  eftabliflied  on  the 
great  lakes  ;  tne  boundary  for  Canada  v/as  made  to 
extend  along  the  back  of  our  fcttlements,  to  join  that 
of  Louiiiana ;  and  above  all,  the  mok  horrid  in¬ 
human  pmdice  of  giving  rewards  for  fcalps  and  prilon « 
ers  who  ftould  be  brought  in  by  the  Indians, wa;  eka- 
blilhed  :  1  his  made  human  hunting  more  advantat^-eous 
to  the  lavages  than  beak  liunting,  it  turned'^co  a 
gieater  and  better  advantage  ;  thus  were  cur  country- 
ir-en  hunted  like  beavers,  bears  or  v/olves,  and  put  on 
the  fame  footing  as  the  wild  beaks  of  America  For 
this,  before  ever  unheard,  among  civilized  nations 
pradice  of  purchafing  prifoners,  the  Jefiiitical  reafon 
was  given,  that  twas  done  to  preietve  their  lives ;  but 
the  Indians,  who  until  very  lately  had  never  attempted 
this  practice,  would  never  have  thought  on  it,  had  it 

not 
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not  been  fuggeftcd,  and  a  reward  not  given  to  encou¬ 
rage  this  inhumanity. 

The  poor  captive,  when  carried  to  the  French  fet- 
dement,  was  forced  to  purchafe  his  freedom  at  the 
price  of  all  he  was  worth;  a  father  or  hufband  obliged,- 
with  joy  to  give  his  whole  fortune  to  regain  his  child, 
or  the  dear  companion  of  his  life  ;  this  naturally 
check’d  the  growth  of  our  fettlements,  drove  us  into 
narrow  bounds,  and  forwarded  tneFrench  plan  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  us  from  North-America ;  but  even  within 
thefe  narrow  bounds  we  were  not  fecure  from  this 
merciiefs  perlecution  ;  Indians  would  frec|uent]y  make 
incurfions  to  our  towns,  burn  the  whole, murder  many, 
^nd  carry  off  the  poor  reniains  of  the  inhabitants  to 
fale  or  facrifice.  This  is  but  a  faint  colouring  of  the 
great  dillrelTes  our  countrymen  knew  and  felt;  this 
furely  humanity  called  aloud  to  be  fuppreffea  ;  but 
had  not  humanity  moved,  juftice  demanded  an  end  to 
fuch  pradlices;  the  law  of  God,  and  our  blelTed  religion, 
which  1  oks  on  every  life  as  facred,  and  no  ways  for¬ 
feitable  but  thro’  the  law,  would  not  fuffer  its  conti- 
iiuance ;  thus  were  we  drove  into  that  long,  ruinous 
and  deftruefive  war,  thro’  which  it  has  pleafed  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  wlio  Irorn  his  throne 
beholds  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  and  fiwthejulbce 
of  our  caufe,  to  condudt  and  crown  us  with  fuccels  : 

for  ever  bleffed  be  his  name.  ■ 

Touch’d  by  the  miferies  of  war  and  wifl:iing  for 
*  peace,  our  gracious  lovereign,  tho’  conqueror,  in  Ul^ 
•year  17.59,  publifh’d  to  the  world  his  defire  to  ac- 
complifli  that  end;  our  ally  the  king  of  PrufTia  de¬ 
clared  equally  his  fentinients;  this  crew  from  the 
^courts  ot  France  and  Vienna  a  fimilar  declaration. 
Augfburg  was  appointed  the  place  tor  a  congrels  to  be 
held  ;  to  negotiate  peace  plenipotentiaries  were  named 
by  the  feveral  powers,.  In  1761,  Mr.  Stanley  was 
fent  in  the  charafter  of  miniiter  plenipotentiary  to 
France,  M.  Bufly  was  named  by  that  court  to  repair 

B 
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charader.  As  our  war  with 
■  that  nation  was  feparate  and  diftind  from  the  troubles 

m  Get  many,  twas  thought  moft  advifable  and  the 
channel  in  which  ’twas  moft  likely  to  fucceed  that 
the  two  courts  of  Great-Biitain  and  France  IhSld  to 
gether  accommodate  their  differences  and  diWes- 

J^hev  werTca"  England  her  demands! 

they  were  canvaffed  fome  months ;  little  was  the  dif! 

'ference  between  the  two  courts,  but  however  hapnilv 
nade^  more  ftr"'  by  thele  prelimi- 

During  this  negotiation  the  Bourbon  compad  b- 

extiaordin.ty  manner  by  M.  Buffy  made  fome  de. 

form’d  '"bich  were 

of  Rrii;!  by  our  embaffador  the  earl 

of  Bnftol,  then  at  the  court  of  Spain,,  a  fight  of  that 

^^^lurt  f  I  *  1*1  intentions  of  the 

hauSi^v  ^  was  firft  evafive,  then 

u^hty;  this  drew  on  a  war  with  that  nation  ;  the 

^UhlT  T  '"“b  it  the  flower 

of  the  Spani/h  navy.  Spam  then  too  late  faw  her  error. 

with  France  fign’d  the  Prelimi- 
naries  which  I  now  propofe  to  difcufs. 

By  the  2d  article  of  the  Preliminaries,  figned  at 

Fontaineblau  the  3d  of  November,  his  moft  Chriftian 

majefty  the  king  of  France  renounces  all  prelenfions  to 

Nova  Scoha  or  Acadia*  and  cedes  and  guaranties  to  his 

Britannic 

whid!  hf  Chriftian  majefty  renounces  a)]  pretenfions. 

Sett  S"  a  a"  T-  to  Nova 

acona  or  Acadia,  m  all  its  parts,  and  guaranties  the  whole  of  it,  with 

moftChrifti  t"  <^reat.Britain:  Moreover,  his 

molt  Lhriftian  majefty  cedes  and  guaranties  tohisfaid  Britannic  ma- 

jelty,  in  full  „ght,  Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  well  as  the 

jfland  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  other  illands,  in  the  gulph  and 

river  of  St.  Laurence,  without  reflriaion,  and  without  any  liberty 

to  depart  from  this  eellion  and  guaranty,  under  any  pretence,  or  to 

trouble 
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Britannic  majedy  in  full  rights  Canada  with  all  its  ds-^ 
pendencies^  as  well  as  the  ijland  ofCapeBreton^  and  all  ths 
€thet  ijlands  in  the  gulph  and  river  of  St,  Laurence,, 
without  rejtri^fion,  and  without  any  liberty  to  depart 
from  this  cefwn  and  guaranty  under  any  pretence  whatfo- 
ever^  or  to  trouble  Great-Britain  in  the  pojfejfion  above- 
mentioned^  And  in  the  6ch  article,^  to  remove  all 

B  2  doubts 

trouble  Great-Britain  in  the  poffeflions  above-mentioned.  His 
Britannic  majefty,  on  his  fide,  agrees  to  grant  to  the  inhabitants  cff 
Canada  the  liberty  of  the  Catholick  religion:  He  will,  in  confe- 
quence,  give  the  molt  exadl  and  the  moft  elFe£lual  orders,  that  his 
new  Roman  Catholick  fubjedls  may  profefs  the  worfliipof  their  reli¬ 
gion,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  as  far  as  the  laws 
of  Great-Britain  permit.  His  Britannick  majefly  further  agrees, 
that  the  French  inhabitants,  or  others  who  would  have  been  fubjedls 
of  the  moft  Chriftian  king  in  Canada,  may  retire,  in  all  fafcty  and 
freedom,  wherever  they  pleafe  ;  and  may  fell  their  ellates,  provided 
it  be  to  his  Britannic  majelly’s  fubjeds,  and  tranfport  their  efFefls, 
as  well  as  their  perfons,  without  being  reftrained  in  their  emigration, 
under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  except  debts,  or  criminal  profecu- 
tions :  The  term,  limited  for  this  emigration,  being  fixed  to  the 
fpace  of  eighteen  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  definitive  treaty, 

Ar tide  VI.  In  order  to  re-eftablifh  peace  on  the  moll  folid  and 
lafting  foundations,  and  to  remove  for  ever  every  fubjeft  of  difpute 
with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  Britifh  and  French  territories  on  the 
continent  of  America;  It  is  agreed,  that,  for  the  future,  the  confines 
between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majefly,  and  thofe  of  his 
inoft  Chrillian  majefly,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  fliall  be  irrevoca¬ 
bly  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Miffiflippi, 
from  its  fource,  as  far  as  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence,  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  of  the  lakes  Maurepas 
andPontchartrain,  to  the  fea  j  and  to  this  purpofe,  the  moll  Chrillian 
king  cedes  in  full  right,  and  guaranties  to  bis  Britannick  majelly,  the 
river  and  portof  Mobile,  tand  every  thing  that  he  polIefTe:,  or  ought 
to  have  pofTefTed,  on  the  lelt  fide  of  the  river  Mifliflippi,  except  the 
town  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  ifland  in  which  it  is  fituated,  which 
fhall  remain  to  France;  provided  that  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Mifliflippi  fhall  be  equally  free,as  well  to  the  fubjetisof  Great-Britain, 
as  to  thofe  of  France,  in  its  whole  breadth  and  length,  from  its  fource 
to  the  fea,  and  that  part  exprelly,  which  is  between  the  laid  ifland 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  thepaf- 
fageboth  in  and  out  of  its  mouth:  It  is  further  iiq)uhatcd,  that  the 

vefleis 
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doubts  and  difputes  whatever  between  the  two  nation^, 
concerning  the  limits  on  the  continent  of  America^ 
the  center  of  the  Mihifllppi,  thef  (berville,  the  lakes 
'Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  are  made  the  bounda¬ 
ries  ;  the  river  and  port  of  Mobile  is  ceded  to  Eng¬ 
land,  New  Orleans  is  retained  by  France,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Mifliffippi  is  left  equally  free 
to  the  fubjedts  of  both  nations. 

By  this  ceffion  the  eaflern,  which  is  the  mod 
healthy  and  fertile  part  of  Louifiana,  is  yielded  to 
Great-Britain  ;  in  this  part  are  the  great  and  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers  of  the  Ohio,  Ouabach  and  Mobile,  the 
latter  runs  into  the  ocean,  the  former  into  the  Miffif- 
■fippi,  thence  into  the  Iberville,  which  joins  that  river 
to  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  which  alfo 
goes  into  the  ocean  ;  whereas  the  mouths  of  the  iMif- 
fiffippi,  by  which  the  navigation  of  France,  up  that 
river,  muft  be  carried  on,  are  fo  choaked  with  fand 
banks,  that  veffels  of  fmall  burthen  only  can  pafs 
them;  by  poffefiing  this  fuperiority  in  point  of  na¬ 
vigation  to  and  from  the  interior  part  of  Louifiana, 
our  products  from  the  northern,  which  is  deem’d  the 
bed  for  (lately  large  timber,  will  be  more  eafiiy,  fafer, 
better  and  cheaper  convey’d  than  from  the  French 
part  of  Louifiana  ;  befides,  the  part  of  that  colony, 
which  lies  on  the  back  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas, 
I  am  informed,  grows  the  bed  and  larged  quantities 
of  corn  and  rice. 

In  the  19th  Article  his  Catholick  majeHy  cedes  and 
guaranties  in  full  right  to  his  Britannick  majejiy^  all 
that  Spain  pojfejfes  on  the  continent  of  America^  to  the 
eajl  or  to  the  Jouth-eafl  of  the  river  Mifliffippi."^ 

Thus 


veflels  belonging  to  thefubjedls  of  either  nation,  (hall  not  be  flopped, 
vifited,  or  fubjedled  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatfoever.  The 
llipulations,  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  inferted  in  the 
fecond  article,  fijall  alfo  take  place,  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  ceded  by  this  article. 

d'  N,  B.  The  river  Iberville  is  what  the  Indians  call  the  Akankia, 
under  which  name  you  will  find  it  in  the  maps  of  North  America. 

^  Article XIX,  In  confequcnce  of  the  relluutioa  iiipulated  in 

.  the 
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Thus  we  fee  ourfelves  in  full  and  ample  poflelTion 
of  all  North  America  to  the  center  of  the  Miffiffippi, 
and  the  Indians  on  the  back  of  our  fettlemcnts  under 
our  protedion,  to  which  their  own  knowledge  will 
di<5tate  they  mull  be  now  lubfervient,  as  they  have 
no  power  to  fly  to  for  fuccour,  none  to  inftigate 
them. 

If  we  look  but  a  very  little  back,  we  muft  be  con¬ 
vinced  how  much  more  fecure,  permanent  and  iefs 
liable  to  objedlions  and  cavil  our  prefent  boundary 
is,  than  that  ftipulated  by  the  Ultimatum  of  Sept,  i, 
,1761,  Article  1,  *Tis  there  faid  that  the  boundary 
of  Canada  comprehends  on  one  fide  the  lakes  Huron^  Mi¬ 
chigan  and  Superieur ;  and  the  fiaid  line  drawn  to  the 
Red  Lake  takes  in^  by  a  serpentine  progress, 
the  river  Ouabach^  as  far  as  its  jmdiion  with  the  OhiOy 
and  thence  extends  itfelfi  along  the  latter  river  as  far ^ 
incliijivdy^  as  its  influx  into  the  MiJJifJippi.  ^ 

Whoever 


the  preceding  article,  his  Catholic  majeily  cedes  and  guaranties,  in 
full  right,  to  his  Britannic  majefty,  all  that  Spain  poile/Tes  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  to  the  eaft,  or  to  the  fouth  eaft,  of  the 
river  Miffiffippi.  And  his  Britannic  majefly  agrees  to  grant  to  the 
iohabitants  of  this  country,  above  ceded,  the  liberty  of  the  Catho- 
Jick  religion  :  He  will,  in  confequence,  give  the  moftexaft  and  the 
mod  effedfual  orders,  that  his  new  Roman  Catholic  fubjedls  may 
proFefs  the  worfhip  of  their  religion  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  chnrch,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great-Britain  permit.  His 
Britannic  majeflv  farther  agrees,  that  the  Sp)anifh  inhabitants,  cr 
others  who  would  have  been  fubjeds  of  the  Catholic  king  in  the 
faid  countries,  may  retire,  in  all  fatety  and  freedom,  wherever  they 
pleafe ;  and  may  lell  their  elhtes,  provided  it  be  to  his  Britannick 
majelly’s  fubjedfs,  and  traniport  their  efFedls,  as  well  as  their  perfens^ 
without  being  reftrained  in  their  emigration,  under  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  except  debts,  or  criminal  profecutions :  '1  he  term, 

limited  for  this  emigration,  being  fixed  to  the  ipace  of  eighteen 
months, to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty.  It  is  further  fiipulated,  that  his  Catholic  rnajefiy 
fhall  have  power  to  caufe  ail  the  effedfs,  that  belong  to  liim,  cither 
artillery,  or  others,  to  be  carried  away. 

*  ^'anada,  according  to  the  lines  of  its  limits,  traced  by  rhe 
marquis  de  Vaudreuil  lumfelf,  when  that  governor  rur:  ende:cd  the 

‘.aid 
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Whoever  knows  the  art,  the  chicanery  of  France, 
muft  fee  what  a  door  of  difputc  was  left  open  by  that 
SERPENTINE  LINE;  how  in  the  name  of  found 
wifdom  and  found  policy  could  ever  this  be  afcer- 
tained  ?  Whether  the  firfl  turn  was  to  be  north  or 
•fouth,  eaft  or  weft,  a  long  or  fhort  turn,  and  how  it 
was  to  ferpentine  until  it  included  the  Ouabach,  was 
left  to  be  determined,  by  commiflaries  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  •,  but  of  this  kind  of  arrangement  we  have  too 
recent  an  inftancfe  of  the  little  fuccefs  with  that  court 
fince  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  the  Ame¬ 
rican  boundary  was  left  to  be  fettled  by  a  negotiations 
and  however  ably  the  negotiators  may  have  con¬ 
duced  themfelves,  this  nation,  after  having  been  at 
a  great  expence,  has  reaped  as  yet  no  advantage,  and 
probably  never  may,  unlefs  fome  of  the  gentlemen 
appointed  for  that  fervice  w'ould  favour  the  publick 
with  a  voluminous,  parcel  of  memorials,  as  a  farther 
proof,if  there  can  be  any  neceffity  for  more,  of  French 
fallacy. 

Befides,  this  serpentine  line  would  have 
left  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Illinois  nation,  a 
brave,  numerous,  favage  people,  under  the  proteftion 
of  France,  who,  without  the  lead  colour  of  doubt, 
would  make  the  fame  ufe  of  them  as  fhe  had  ever  done 
of  the  Indians.  She  alfo  infifted  in  her  Ultimatum  of 
Sept.  9,  that  the  nations  on  one  fide  this  Serpentine 

Line 


faid  province  by  capitulation  to  the  Britifh  general  Sir  J.  Amherfl-, 
comprehends  on  one  fide  the  lakes  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superieur ; 
and  the  faid  line  drawn  to  the  Red  Lake,  takes  in  by  a  ferpentine 
progrefsf  the  river  Ouabach,  as  far  as  its  jundlion  with  the  Ohio, 
and  from  thence  extends  itfelf  along  the  latter  river  as  far  inclufively 
as  its  influx  into  the  Miffillippi. 

Jt  is  in  conformity  to  this  ilafe  of  the  limits  made  by  the  French 
governor,  that  the  king  claims  the  cellioii  of  Canada,  a  province 
which  the  court  of  France  moreover  has  offered  anew  by  their 
Ultimatum  to  cede  to  his  Britannick  majefly,  in  the  moft  extenfive 
manner,  as  expreffed  in  the  memorial  of  proportions  of  peace,  of 
'13th  July.  Uijhrical  Memorial,  p.  50. 
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Line  fhould  be  under  her  proteftlon,  thofe.  on  the 
other  under  the  protection  of  England.* 

We  fee  how  manifcrftly  this  is  obviated  by  the 
prefent  boundary,  which  has  the  great  advantages  of 
being  more  extenfive,  more  clear,  more  fecure  to 
our  fettlemencs,  and  puts  the  French  part  ofLouili- 
ana,  as  I  lhall  hereafter  make  appear,  abfolutely  in 
our  power. 

^  So  great  and  numerous  are  the  advantages  to  this  na¬ 
tion  by  this  entire  ceffion  of  NorthAmerica,  that  I  can¬ 
not  quit  this  continental  part  of  our  conqueft,  without 
mentioning  feme  of  the  moft  material;  fhould  I  at¬ 
tempt  the  whole,  and  enter  into  minute  and  circum- 
ftantial  proofs,  I  fhould  launch  infinitely  beyond  my 
firft  intention,  America  thus  quietly  poflelTed  will 
from  Its  increment  f  alone,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  encourage  and  conlume  more  of  our  manu- 
tadtures  than  we  can  now  fupply  them  with. 

By  the  immenfe  extent  of  country  the  population 
will  be  proportionably  increafed;  *tis  a  miftaken  opi¬ 
nion  that  large  territories  open  and  there  eftablifh  ma-  , 
nufadluries;  it  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be- the  re- 

verfe ; 

*  The  intermediate  favage  nations  between  the  Lakes  and  the 
Milliffippi,  and  within  the  line  traced  out,  fhall  be  neuter  and  inde¬ 
pendent  under  the  protedlion  of  the  king,  and  thofe  without  the 
line  on  the  iide  of  the  Englifh  fhall  be  iikewile  neuter  and  indepen¬ 
dent  under  the  proteftion  of  the  king  of  England.  The  EngliOx 
traders  alfo  fhall  be  prohibited  from  going  among  the  favage  nations 
beyond  the  line  on  either  fide;  but  the  faid  nations  fiiall  not  be 
reltrained  in  their  freedom  of  commerce  wfth  the  French  and  En- 
glifii,  as  they  have  exercifed  it  heretofore.  Hifiof.  Memorial^  p,  ^6. 

'I*  There  is  now  a  letter  in  pofi'effion  of  the  board  of  trade  from 
IVIr.  Hopkins,  the  governor  of  Rhode  Jfland,  dated  Dec.  2^,  17550 
with  the  following  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony  ;  they 
were  in  ^ 
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eighteen  years  they  had  hicreaied  14153,  and  near  doubled,  in  the 
Jail  leven  years,  6184,  in  the  whole  twenty-five  yoers  they  had 
increafed  20637,  double  the  firft  number  and  above  one-fixth  over. 
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verfe  •,  *tis  the  want  of  land  to  be  held  at  an  eafy  rate, 
and  in  fecure  quiet  poflefTion^th  at  promptes  manufaftu- 
ries  5  we  all  know  that  no  man  is  fo  abjefl:  in  his  difpo- 
fition,as  to  prefer  dependency  and  fublerviency  to  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  whenever  he  can  have  it  in  his  power  to  be 
his  own  mailer,  immediately  he  throws  off  the 
chain  and  declares  for  himfelf;  in  countries  where 
every  inch  of  land  has  Its  owner,  where  every  farm  is 
occupied,  thole  inhabitants  whofe  lot  it  is,  neither  to 
rent  or  to  be  poflelfed,  mud  become  either  labourers 
or  manufadlurers ;  when  they  have  not  a  fund  to  ella- 
blilh  a  manufaftury,  they  mull  be  hirelings,  and  the 
difficulty  they  then  find  to  fupport  themfclves  wich 
any  degree  of  comfort,  obliges  them  to  continue 
fingle  •,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  tail  and  very  natural, 
that  poverty  and  wretchednefs  difpirit  and  take  away 
all  difpofition  to  a  married  date,  and  of  courfe  dops 
the  increment  which  would  otherwife  be  the  conle- 
quence  of  marriage.  *Tis  far  otherv/ife  in  countries 
where  land,  improvable  good  land,  may  be  had  almoft 
at  fo  eafy  a  rate  as  only  taking  poffi-ffion  and  tilling, 
and  which  you  are  certain  will  reward  }ou  for  your 
labour.  This  will  be  the  cafe  of  North  America, 
where  there  is  now  fuch  an  immenficy  of  tract;  every 
■man,  the  day  he  finds  himfelf  mailer  of  ever  fo  fmail 
a  capital,  will  turn  his  thoughts  to  independency  ; 
the  only  method  by  -which  this  can  be  obtained  is 
agriculture;  to  carry  on  this  plan,  ^tis  necefiary  he 
ffiould  have  a  companion  ;  he  then,  as  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  maintain,  fupport  and  provide  for  a  family, 
marries.  Thus  amazingly,  in  a  lliort  period,  colonies, 
where  property  is  fecured,  and  the  foil  and  climate 
fuch  as  will  mod;  affuredly  give  a  good  increafe,  be¬ 
come  peopled,  and  drain  not  the  mother  country ; 
they  had  much  rather  purfue  that  method  of  fupplying 
themfclves  with  the  produdl  of  the  country,  and  for 
which  they  have  a  certain  market,  than  apply  to  ma- 
nufaduries,  and  attemot  new  plans,  new  Ichcmes  of 

life. 
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life.  This  rifing  great  increment,  from  whence  is  it  to 
be  i’upplied  with  woollen  cloths,  linen,  and  the  great 
variety  of  manufadfures,  but  from  the  mother  country? 
fbe  in  return  has  a  fure  vent  for  her  manufadfures. 
Thus  the  one  is  fupplied,  the  other  enriched;  trade 
and  navigation  become  larger  and  more  extenfive ; 
more  feamen  employed,  and  the  grand  pillar  of  the 
ftate,  the  marine,  made  firmer,  ftronger  and  more 
irrefiftable.  Spain  has  been  faid  to  be  drain’d  of  its 
inhabitants  for  its  American  fettlements;  the  great 
ftatefman,  Don  Geronymo  de  tJztariz,  affigns  quite 
different  caufes.  * 

C  Befides 

*  On  this  occafioTi  I  have  thought  proper  to  flicw,  that  poor  and 
depopulate  as  fome  provinces  of  Spain  are  found  to  be,  the  thing  is 
not  owing  fo  much  to  thofe  who  have  gone  over  to  the  Indies,  as  to 
other  caufes.  Cantabria,  Navarra,  Afturia,  the  mountains  of  Bur¬ 
gos,  and  Galicia,  are  the  provinces  from  whence  moil  Spaniards 
pafs  to  thofe  parts  ;  it  is  alfo  well  known,  that  from  Galicia  there 
went  away  more  loldiers  in  the  levies  and  recruits  for  Flanders, 
than  from  any  other  kingdom,  and  yet  thefe  provinces  continue  to  be 
the  beft  peopled  in  Spain.  What  certainly  contributes  much  to  it  is, 
that  thele  advent  uiers  to  India,  by  means  oi  the  riches  they  fend  or 
bring  home,  'enable  many  of  their  male  and  female’  relations  to 
change  their  condition,  that  otherwife' might  not  have  married  for 
want  of  aportionin  money,  or  an  eftate  which  they  ufually  purchafe 
for  them  with  this  view;  and  by  their  fuppliesgive  them  alfo  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  cultivate  their  lands,  that  lay  negledted  for  want  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  bear  the  expence,  as  1  have  obierved  it  myfelf  in  fome  parts. 

'  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  very  perfons  that  palled  over 
to  the  Indies  were  for  the  moll:  part  younger  children,  or  dellitute, 
of  fortune,  and  a  decent  livelihood,  and  incapable  of  maintaining  a 
family,  they  might  perhaps  have  never  married  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
had  they  ftaid  at  home  ;  and  if  they  had  married,  both  thernfelves, 
their  wives  and  children  were  in  danger  of  perilhing  ior  want;  la 
that  they  would  leave  behind  them  little  or  no  poUerity.  Hence  it 
feems,  that  without  any  lofs  to  Spain,  from  a  want  of  their  iiTue, 
(for  Haying  here  they  would  have  had  none)  thele  have  railed  up 
families  in  the  Indies,  planting  and  eilablifhirig  there  the  catholick 
faith,  Spanifli  blood  and  loyalty  ;  while  at  the  lame  time  many  have 
alfo  lemitted  portions  to  their  kindred  in  Spain,  for  the  increafeof 
the  people  here.  All  thefe  things  prove,  methinks,  that  their  going 
over  to  America  has  riot  reduced,  but  rather  augmented  the  nunaber 
of  people  in  Spain;  and  experience  alio  confirms  it;  for  thofe  pro¬ 
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Bcfides  fupplying  the  whites,  who  may  apply  to 
:.gna,!ture,  every  Indian  tribe  muft  alfo  now  apply 
to  us ;  they  have  no  other  power  to  relieve  them*,  we 
only  muft  lupply  their  wants  j  and  with  proper  care 

.rom  thefe  wd  equal  or  rather  exceed  for  fome  years 

tarrp’  ’  and  notwithftanding  their  great  inland!  dif- 
tance  tis  an  undeniable  truth, that  by  whatever  channel 
or  means  the  produft  of  a  country  can  find  its  way 

our,  that  of  another  which  is  wanted  or  required  will 
iina  Its  way  in.  ' 

Experience  has  lliewn  how  difficult  It  is  to  eftablilli 
manufacTiuries  even  in  this  kingdom  ;  the  death  of  one 
artifi  muft  retard  and  frequently  breaks  up  the  whole 
loc^ty;  iffo,  where  numbers  may  be  had  of  each 
Kind  and  in  each  branch,  how  much  greater  muft  the 
rak  and  difficulty  be,  toeftabliffi  any  manufadfury  in 
Arnerica,  where  not  only  the  change  of  climate,  but 

iucn  a  variety  of  other  incidents  are  to  be  combated 
and  furmounted.- 

_  North  America  is  of  iuch  confequence  to  the  fugar 
jhands,^  ihat  it  is  an  allowed  datum,  that  whatever 
pov/er  is  poftefled  of  North  America,  will  be  miftrefs 
of  the  fugar  iflands;  it  is  evident,  from  the  fupplies 

they 


vinces  moft  abound  with  inhabitants,  whence  the  greateR  number 
of  Spaniards  have  gone  abroad.  However,  it  is  not  amifs  to  lay  fome 
aeitraint  upon  this  humour,  and  not  to  permit  luch  a  vaR  number 
of  adventurers  to  the  Indies;  fome  of  which  are  called  Polizones, 
others  Llovidos.  The  former,  bccaufe  they  embark  with  leave  ;  the 
latter,  from  their  going  by  health,  ^ill  they  haveloR  fight  of  the 
port  they  failed  from,  and  in  the  Indies  the  generality  of  them 
come  to  nothing. 

From  the  provinces  of  Toledo,  la  Mancha,  Guadalaxara,  Cuenca, 
foria,  vSegovia,  \^a!adolid  and  Salamanca,  and  others  of  Callile,  few 
goto  the  indies,  and  yet  thefeare  the  leail  populous  parts  of  Spain. 
So  that  WQ  muR  look  out  for  fome  other  caule,  and  1  difeover  none 
but  the  poverty  that  proceeds  from  the  ruin  of  trade,  and  the  ma¬ 
nufactures,  that  were  beR  and  more  numerous  in  thefe  provinces, 
,uid  thoih  of  Andaluiia,  than  any  other  of  the  crown  of  Caftile. 
DonQeronyno  de  Uztariz,  vqL  L  p,  44,  45>  46.  *  ’ 
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they  receive  from  thence,  without  which  the  negroes 
cannot  be  fupported,  nor  the  eflates  carried  on,  viz, 
the  rice,  corn,  fifh,  oil,  cattle,  horfes,  boards,  ftaves^ 
hoops,  heading  for  fugar  and  rum  puncheons,  fhingles 
tor  the  roofs  of  houfes,  and  timber  of  all  kinds  for 
building,  that  North  America  can  fubfift  without  the 
fiigar  colonies,  but  they  cannot  without  her 5  in  this 
trade  are  annually  employed  above  five  hundred  fail 
of  vefTels ;  befides,  many  that  are  built  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  come  loaded  to  the  fugar  iflands,  take  in  there 
a  freight  for  England,  and  are  here  received  by 
merchants  a  remittance  for  effects  fent  to  North. 
America;  to  thefe  may  be  added  the  many  which 
fupply  Europe  with  rice,  which  trade  mull  now  be 
our  own,  as  France  has  no  part  of  North  Amierica 
remaining  but  New  Orleans  in  her  part  of  Louifiana, 
which  is  unimproved,  as  indeed  its  reputed  un¬ 
healthy  climate  renders  it  very  unpromifing  and  un¬ 
tempting  to  adventurers. 

C)ur  American  acquifitions  ftahd  alfo  in  another 
'High  and  very  advantageous  light  to  this  kingdom, 
lupplying  us  with  timber,  iron,  pitch,  tar,  malls,' 
yards,  Qc,  For  our  iron  we  have  been  generally 
obliged  to  Rufila  ;  our  mafts,  yards,  pitch  and  tar, 
to  Denrnark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  ;  and  fhouki 
there  be  a  rupture  with  the  northern  potentates,  and 
the  paffage  of  the  Sound  be  flopped,  how  is  our 
navy  to  be  fupplied  ?  We  now  have  it  of  our  own, 
dur  navy  is  incteafed  and  built  within  ourlelvcs,  and 
have  a  fund  from  v/hich  v/e  can  fupply  other  powers  ; 
France  (as  well  as  England)  is  now  almofi  exhaufled 
of  all  her  timber  *,  her  forefts  are  levelled,  country 
near  all  her  navisable  rivers  cleared.  The  great 
M.  Deflandes,  in  his  Effay  on  Maritime  Powers, 
addreffed  to  the  count  de  Maurepas,  laments  this 
lofs ;  lu  fenfibie  were  they  of  it,  iliat  they  had  began 
ihip-building  at  Qjiebec.  This  acquificion  becoair.s 
tiic  more  confiierable  to  us,  as  the  lofs  is  th: 

C  ^ 
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to  France/  from'  whom  we  have  nothing  '  to  fear, 
while  we  maintain  oiir  fuperiority  by  fea,  which  can 
not  be  done  more  effeftually  than  by  this  objed^  and 
that  of  the  fifliery,  to  which  I  am  now  brought. 
The  connexion,  vaft  advantage,  and  almoft  abfo- 
fute  dependency  of  the  fugar  colonies  on  North 
America,  I  lhall  confider  when  we  come  to  treat  or 
*oiir  conquefts  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

By  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  dated 
March  31,  1713,  O.  S.  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland 
is  ceded  to  Great-Britain,  the  French  referving  the 
liberty  to  fifh  on  a  certain  diftridl  there  fpecified  ; 
the  clofe  of  the  fame  article,  the  ifland  of  Cape 


in 


Breton,  as  well  as  all  others,  both  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  are  yielded  in 
abfolute  right,  and  guarantied  to  France.'^ 


By  the  Ultimatum  of  England,  Sep 


t 


1761, 

page 


^  Article  XIIL  The  ifland  called  Newfoundland, with  the  adjacent 
iflands,  fliall  from  this  time  forward  belong  of  right  wholly  to  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  to  that  end  the  town  and  fortrels  of  Placentia,  and  what¬ 
ever  other  places  in  the  faid  ifland  are  in  pofTeiTion  of  the  French,  (hall 
be  yielded  and  given  up,  within  feven  months  from  the  exchange  of 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  or  fooner  if  pofiible,  by  the  molt  Chri- 
fiian  king,  to  thofewho  have  a  commillion  from  theejueen  of  Great- 
Britain  for  that  purpofe.  Nor  (hall  the  mod  Chriltian  king,  his  heirs 
and  fucceflbrSjGi*  any  oftheir  fubjefts,  at  any  time  hereafter,  lay  clainn 
to  any  right  to  the  faid  ifland  and  iflands,  or  to  any  part  of  it  or  them. 
Moreover,  it  (liall  not  be  lawful  for  the  fubjefls  of  France  to  fortify 
any  place  in  tke  faid  ifland  of  Newfoundland, or  to  ereflany  buildings 
there,  befides  Rages  made  of  boards,  and  huts  iieceiiary  anduiual  for 
drying  of  fifh  ;  or  to  reibrt  to  the  faid  ifland,  beyond  the  time  necef- 
fary  for  hfhing  and  drying  of  fifh.  But  it  (hall  be  allowed  to  the  fub- 
jefls  of  France  to  catch  fifh,  and  dry  them  on  land,  in  that  part  only, 
and  in  no  other  befides  that,  of^thc  faid  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  which 
llretches  from  the  place  called  Cape  Bonavilla  to  the  northern  point 
of  the  faid  ifland  ;  and  from  thence, running  down  by  the  weflern  fide, 
reaches  as  far  as  the  place  called  Point  Reche.  But  the  ifland  called 
Cape  Breton,  as  alfo  all  others,  both  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.Lau- 
rcnce,  and  in  thcgulpli  of  the  fame  name,  fliall  hereafter  belong  of 
right  to  the  French  :  and  the  mofl  Chriflian  king  (hall  have  ail  man* 
Her  of  liberty  to  fortify  any  place  or  places  there. 
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page  52  of  the  French  Memorial  and  Negotiation,  -]* 
the  French  are  allowed  to  filh  on  the  coafts,  and  in 
the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Laurence,  abftaining  from 
that°fi(hery  on  the  coafts  appertaining  to  Great- 
Britain,  whether  on  the  continent  or  on  the  iflands 
there,  fituated,  which  fifhery  the  proprietors  only  of  the 
laid  coafts  have  conjlantly  enjoyed  and  always  exercifed. 

In  anfwer  to  this  article,  we  find  in  the  Ultimatum 
of  France,  dated  Sept.  9,  1761,  page  57  of  the 
Negotiation,  that  ftie  infifts  on  the  lame  liberty  of 
fifliing  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  Sr.  Laurence  as  fhe 
had  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  this  refervation 
only,  that  Ihe  could  not  land  on  the  coafts  appertain¬ 
ing  to  England  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  cither 
to  dry  her  fifh  or  nets.  * 

Thus  the  negotiation  broke  off ;  let  us  now  exa¬ 
mine  on  what  footing  ,the  filhery  of  France  is  efta- 
blilhed  by  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  figned  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau. 

In 

f  To  grant  the  French  fubjefts  the  prWilege  of  fiOiing  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  upon  this  exprefs  condition,  tliat  is  to  lay  ; 
That  thefaid  French  fubjedfs  fhall  ablt.ain  from  that  particular  dih- 
cry  on  all  the  coalls  appertaining  to  Great-Britain,  whether  on  the 
continent  or  on  the  iflands  fltuated  in  the  faid  gulf  of  St.  Laurence, 
which  fifhery  the  proprietors  only  of  the  faid  coalls  ha%^e  conflantly 
enjoyed  and  always  exercifed  ;  having  always  the  privilege  granted 
by  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  the  fubjefts  oF 
France,  to  fifh  and  dry  their  cod  fifh  on  a  part  fpeciied  on  the  banks 
of  Newfo*undland,  which  privilege  is  propofed  to  be  renewed  to 
France  as  aforefaid.  Hi/lorical  Memorial-,  p.  52. 

^  As  to  the  fiihery  and  the  drying  of  hlh  on  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland,  the  king  requires  that  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  be  confirmed  by  the  prefent  treaty. 

Concerning  the  condition  propofed  by  England,  v/ith  refpecl  to 
the  liberty  of  fifliing  in  the  gulf  of  vSt.  Laurence,  France  agrees,  that 
beyond  the  part  of  Newfoundland  fpecified  by  the  thirteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  French  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  accidents) 
cannot  land  on  the  coafts  appertaining  to  the  Englifli  in  the  gulf 
of  St.  Laurence,  whether  to  dry  their  fifh,  or  to  fpread  their  nets  on 
the  faid  coafts ;  but  without  thefe  two  exceptions  the  French  fliail 
be  at  liberty  to  filh,  without  moleftation,  in  all  parts  of  the  faid 
gulf  of  St.  Laurence.  Uifiorical  Memorial,  page  57. 
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•n  3d  article t  France  is  allowed  to  fidi  on  tne 
illand  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  manner  flipulated 
ft  Utrecht ;  but  in  regard  to  the 

coaft  fifhery  on  the  continent  fhe  (lands  limited  to 
//:^ree  leagues  from  the  continent  and  iflands.in  the 

‘  St.  Laurence,  and  leagues  from 

the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton. 

In  the  difcuBion  of  this  mofl  material  and  effcntial 
part  of  the  Preliminaries,  it  will  be  here  neceffary  to 
examine  what  was  the  reftriftion,  under  which  the 
rrench  were  laid  by  the  Ultimatum  of  Sept,  i,  1761; 
3t  was, that  theylhould  abftain  from  that  partwhich  the 
froprielors  only  of  the  faid  coafts  have  ccnftantly  enjoy'd 
and  always  exercijed ;  this  limitation,  as  thev  never  had 
enjoy’d  It,  was  no  lofs  or  difadvantage  to' them,  nor 
would  they  have  had,  in  confequence  of  this  teftriaion, 
one  cock-boat  the  lefs  employ’d  on  their  filhcry  than 
they  had  during  the  laft  peace,  and  as  it  was  np  ad- 
itional  gain  to  us,  fhould  we  have  had  one  more. 
In  the  Ultimatum  of  France,  (lie  yields  not  her 
right  tofifh  indifcriminately,  generally  and  univerfally, 
and  only,  which  was  the  confequence  of  her  yielding 
ail  Canada,  gives  up  her  right  to  land  on  ihe  con¬ 
tinent,  to  dry  her  fifli  or  nets,  but  peremptorily 
infills  on  her  right  to  fifh,  without  moleflacion,  in 
all  parts  of  the  faid  gulf  of  St.  Laurence. 

'1^  Article  \  \\ .  The  fubje61s  of  France  fhall  have  the  liberty  of 
hfhing  and  drying,  on  a  parr  of  the  coalb  of  the  ifland  of  New- 
loundland,  fuch  as  it  is  fpecified  in  the  13th  article  of  iHe  treaty 
01  Utrecht ;  which  article  /hall  be  confirmed  and  renewed  by  the 
approaching  definitive  treaty  (except  what  regards  the  illand  of 
Cape  Breton,  as  well  as  the  other  illands  in  the  mouth  and  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Laurence:)  And  his  Britannick  majeily  con  Tents  to 
leave  to  the  moft  Chriliian  king’s  fubjeds  the  liberty  to  fifh  in  the 
gulf  of  St  Laurence,  on  condition  that  the  fubjccls  of  France  do 
not  exercile  the  faid  hOiery,  but  at  the  dillance  of  three  leagues 
from  all  the  coalls  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  as  well  thofe  ot  the 
continent,  as  thofe  of  the  iflands  fuuated  in  the  laid  gulf  of  St. 
Laurence.  And  as  to  what  relates  to  the  hfliery  out  of  the  faid 
gulf,  his  moll  Chriftian  majelly’s  lubjedls  (hall  not  exercife  the 
hhicry,  but  at  the  dillance  of  jifteen  lenguci  from  the  coalls  afihe 
i/Iand  of  Cape  Brcioih 
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By  the  prefent  3d  Preliminary  article,  we  find 
France  yields  her  right  to  come  within  three  leagues 
of  the  continent  of  America,  or  the  iflands  in  the 
river  and  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  and  within  fifteen 
leagues  of  Cape  Breton.  Small  and  uncertain,  tho* 
thefe  three  leagues  may  appear,  yet  ’tis  above  cne 
half  the  French  fifhery,  which  confided  of  two 
branches,  that  of  the  territorial  and  the  hank ;  the 
former  for  their  dry^  the  latter  for  their  wet  or  mud 
fifh  \  and  tho’  they  now  have  the  liberty  of  filhing  on 
parr  of  rhe  coafl:  of  Newfoundland,  and  there  dryino- 
their  fifh,  they  have  loft  that  immenfe  branch  ot 
trade,  with  which  they  fupplied  many  of  the  Spanifli 
markets.  In  a  colleftion  of  French  memorials,  pre- 
fented  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  inftituted  by. 
Louis  XIV.  in  1700,  there  is  a  memorial  relative 
to  their  trade  with  Spain,  in  which  the  greateft  ftrefs 
is  laid  on  their  filhery  on  the  coajl  of  Canada,^  and  in 
the  bay  of  Placentia,  and  with  which  they  fupplied 
the  ports  of  Bilboa,  St.  Sebaftian,  Cadiz,  Seville, 
Malaga,  Alicant,  Valencia,  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
the  returns  for  which  were  gold  and  filver,  the  beft  of 
trades;  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  they 
loft  Placentia  bay  fiihery,  and  they  have  now  loft 
the  filhery  of  the  Canadian  coafl^  and  which  they 
would  not  give  up  by  their  Ultimatum  of  Sept.  9, 
1761,  as  they  infifted  on  a  general  and  uninterrup* 
ted  liberty  of  fifhing,  as  they  enjoyed  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  To  whom  muft  Spain,  as  file  has,  by 

the 

*  Our  filheries  are  another  great  branch  of  commerce  with 
Spain,  not  only  for  the  poor  jack,  or  dried  cod,  which  the  fidps 
from  St.  Malo,  Bayonne,  Granville,  Nants  and  Rochelle,  catch 
at  Placentia,  Petit  Nord,  and  on  the  coaft  ofCanaday  and  carry  to 
Bilboa,  St.  Seballian,  Cadiz,  Seville,  Malaga,  Alicant,  Valencia, 
Majorca  and  Minorca,  but  likewife  for  pilchards  from  Lower 
Britany,  and  for  congers  and  fea-eels.  Memorial  concerning  the 
commerce  which  France  hai  with  Spain^  Cfc,  from  the  memorial 
prefented  by  the  deputies  of  the  Council  of  Hr  ads  in  France  to  the 
Royal  Council y  in  1701. 
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the  1 7th  article,  f  defifted  from  all  pretenfions  which 
file  may  have  formed  to  the  right  of  fifliing  about 
the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  apply  to  for  this  ne- 
ceflary  of  life,  but  to  us  ?  And  who  will  now  receive 
her  gold  and  fih^er  in  return,  but  the  Britifh  mer¬ 
chant  ? 

This  extent  of  three  leagues^  which  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  made  appear  as  an  uncertain  diftance, 
and  one  impofTible  to  be  with  any  exadlnefs  alcer- 
tained,  is  yet  of  infinite  confequence  to  the  fifhery  j 
in  thick,  dark,  heavy,  foggy  weather,  which  is  very 
frequent,  when  boats  and  veflels  cannot  go  out  to 
fea  as  far  as  the  banks,  they  can  fifh  v/ithin  that 
diftance,  and  arc  fure,  whenever  they  pleafe,  again 
to  get  on  fhore  within  the  hour. 

■  It  has  been  declared,  and  known  to  be  a  fact,  that 
above  one-half  of  the  French  fifhery,  viz,  their  dry 
hfliery,  was  their  territorial  fifhery.  I  will  not  defeend 
into  the  many  different  accounts  of  the  number  of 
veffels  they  employ’d  in  this  trade,  but  will  make 
this  remark,  that  if  it  'VVas  above  one-half  •  of  their 
trade^  as  they  have  now  only  the  territorial  fifhery 
cif  their  limited  diftridl  of  the  ifland  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  they  muff  have  loft  at  leaft  one^half  of  the  fjhery 
they^held  and  enpy’d,  by  our^  permiffion,  during 
the  laft  peace;  and  if  but  half,  ir  confequently  fol¬ 
lows,  that  they  could  raife  from  hence  but  half  the 
il'jmberof  fearnen  ;  but  in  the  Icquel  it  will  be  made 
appear,-  that  in  fad. they  have  no  fifhery  that. can  be 
.kiting  or  will  be  fecure. 

The  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  which  France  has  now 
ceded  and  guarantied  to  Great-Britain,  comes  next 
under  confideration :  Louilbourg,  which  was  the 
heart,  the  foul  of  their  fifliery,  is  now  in  our  poffeffion  ; 

here 

f  ArttekY^VW.  His  Catholick  majeily  defirts  from  all  preten- 
fion  which  he  may  have  formed  to  ihc  riglit  of  hilling  about  the 
ifland  of  Newfoundland. 
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here  magatines,  flore-houfcs,  protedion,  harbour, 
defence,  and  every  aid  neccffary  to  fupport  and  main-^ 
tain  that  t  ade,  were  center’d  ;  early,  very  early  were 
the  French  lenfibie  of  what  great  advantage  to  their 
£fhery  was  this  idand,  and  as  early  did  they  begin 
to  fortify  it;  for  in  tne  month  of  May,  1713,  they 
began  their  edablifhmcnt  at  C.^pe  Breton,  as  appears 
rrom  the  annex’d  letter  f  oni  M.  de  Pontcharcrain, 
then  miniiter  of  ftate,  to  M.  the  duke  de  GrarOond,* 

D  then 

^  Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  M.  de  Pontchartraln  to  M.  the  duke 
de  Grainond,  from  Fontainebleau,  Sept.  19,  1713. 

I  have  received.  Sir,  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  write 
to  me  the  third  of  this  month,  with  two  letters  that  were  diredied 
to  you  by  tne  inhabitants  of  'Jean  de  Luze  and  Sebour  tho, 
fubjedl  of  their  filhery  of  dry  fiOi.  From  the  account  I  have  giveri 
the  king  of  their  demand,  his  majefty  direded  me  to  write  by  his 
order  to  M.  the  duke  d'  Aumont^  his  ambalTador  extraordinary  at 
London^  to  afk  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  a  permiffion  for  therrt 
to  go  the  next  year  to  Placentiay  and  tke  liberty  to  continue  their  fifti- 
ery  in  all  the  /><?r//and  harbours  upon  the  coafl  ofNezvfotmdlandy  I  (fiall 
give  myfeil  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  v/ith  M.  the  duke  a  Aumond% 
anfwer.  1  agree  with  you,  oir,  that  the  country  of/j  Bour  \ni\\{\i’Sqx 
very  much,  iliuuld  they  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  of  carrying  ori 
their  fifhery  of  dry  JiJb  ;  and  you  will  be  perfuaded  of  the  attention 
J  have  to  procure  to  the  merchants  that  drive  this  commerce  the 
means  to  continue  them  in  //,  when  1  have  informed  you,  rhat|the 
king  lent  from  Rochejordy  in  the  month  of  May  latl,  one  frigate  to 
go  and  lay  the  hrll  foundation  of  an  eitaulifliment  in  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton,  where  hfh  is  much  more  abundant  than  at  the  hland  of 
Idezvfoundland,  and  where  one  may  ?nake  the  fijh  and  manage  the 
drying  thereof  eafily.  The  frigate  arrived  June  zb,  at  P/acentia^ 
from  whence  flie  was  to  continue  her  coiirie  tor  Cape  Breicn^  to 
which  place  1  have  caufed  to  be  tranfported  one  hundred  men  to  begui 
the  lectlement.  JHis  majeify  will  fend  in  the  beginning  of  the  vc^i^ 
three  (hips,  to  tranlport  thither  the  garriion  ot  Placentia,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  put  the  Injl  hana  to  the  ciia- 
bliihrnent  of  that  port.  1  he  merchants  of  this  kingdom  may  then 
fend  all  fuc'h  ihips  as  they  fhall  think  fit  to  order  for  the  fiiiiing  cf 
dry  fifh,  and  for  the  oils  that  are  made  from  the  filh  on  the  faifi 
iiland.  I'his  favour  ought  to  animate  the  merchants,  that  drive 
this  commerce,  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour,  fri-m  the  advantage  they 
will  draw  from  it.  This  is  all  1  have  been  able  to  do  in  their  favour. 
I  deiire  you  to  be  perfuaded  of  the  great  Imcericy  wTerewith  1  have 
the  honour  to  be,  Britijh  Merchant,  voL  IL  p.  15S,  *59* 
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then  at  Bayonne,  on  his  application,  in  behalf  .of  the 
trading  inhabitants  of  Sc.  Jean  de  Luze  and  Sebour, 
on  their  apprehenfions  that  their  fifhery  of  Newfound¬ 
land  was  to  have  been  wholly  delivered  up  to  us. 

We  want  no  ftronger  proofs,  than,  what  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  French  themfelves,  of  the  filhery  of 
this  iQand  l^eing  much  more  abundant  than  at  Newfound^ 
land^  and  that  it  was  eafier  to  make  and  manage  the 
drying  thereof  from  whence  could  this  facility  arife^ 
but  from  the  coajl  of  that  Kland,  connedled  with  its 
harbour  ?  Befides,  the  idand  of  St.  John,  and  the 
bay  of  Gafpie,  which  lie  dole  and  conciguoas  to  Cape" 
Breton,  were  fifheries  of  no  fmall  note  and  confide- 
ration  to  the  enemy  *,  thefe  v/e  now  polTefs. 

From  this  letter  it  is  alfo  evident,  the  lofs  they 
fuftain  in  their  oil,  which  is  made  -on  that  ifland  ; 

'  the  French,  I  hava  been  informed,  are  very  good 
harpooners  in  the  whale  fifhery  in  the  gulf  ot  Sc. 
Laurence,  and  Cape  Breton,  the  place  where  their 
oil  was  made.  The  advantages  arifing  from  their 
dry  fijh  and  oil  trade^  the  duke  de  Gramond,  we  fee 
•in  his  letter,  declares  to  he  fuch  as  ought  to  animate 
the  merchants  to  drive  it  on  with  vigour. 

Again,  Louifbourg  ferved  in  a  capacity,  not  very 
inferior  to  the  fifliery;  it  was  an  entre-port  for 
North  America  and  their  colonies  ;  whenever  a  fhip 
could  not  compleat  her  loading  of  furs  in  proper 
feafon,  (he  compleated  her  cargo  with  filh  or  lumber, 
(which  term  I  fliail  explain,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  fugar  colonies)  thence  (ailed  to  Martinique  or 
Guadeloupe,  vended  this  part  of  her  cargo,  and  with 
its  fale  purchafed  fugar,  cotton,  coffee,  or  indigo, 
or  took  in  on  freight,  recompleated  her  loading,  and 
returned  to  France.  The  difference  of  the  length  of 
this  voyage,  and  that  direftly  from  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  would  not  exceed  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  trade,  will  very  eafily 
perceive  the  great  advantage  arifing  from  thefe  three 

weeks 
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w^eks.  or  a  month  additional  length  of  voyage,  •‘y/s:. ' 
a  fecond  barter  of  vendable  commodity,  or  a  full 
and  compleat  freight  inftead  of  a  third  or  one-half 
freight  ;  the  cxpence  to  the  merchant,  in  men,  wa¬ 
ges,  wear  and  tear,  muft  be  the  fame  on  hajf  as 
a  whole,  compleat,  full  freight;  ho^  advantageous, 
how  glorious  a  trade  muft  that  be,  where  a  full 
freight  is  always  fecure  ;  bur  beftdes  this  double  voy¬ 
age,  the  velTels  deftined  for  toe  fifhing  trade  only 
were  always  fure  of  returning  to  France,  or  iailing 
vyhither  they  were  deftined,  with  full  loadings  of  dry 
fifti,  with  v/hich  they  were  iuppU.d  from  the  ftore 
houfes  or  magazines  at  Louilhourg,  St.  John  s,  or 
Gafpiebay;  this  enabled  them  frequently  to  be  thefirft 
at  marker,  befides  employing  a  greater  number  of 
feamen  inthofe  fifherics,  and  even  training  boys  from 
their  infancy  ;  girls  and  women  were  aho  eio: -loy^'d 
in  preparing  the  fiih  on  fhore  ready  againlt  it  iliouid 

be  called  for.  . 

Another  unfurmountable  lofs  to  the  French  in  this 


fifhery  is  the  want  of  a  harbour,  and  necefliries  to  re¬ 
fit  their  vefiels  (hould  they  meet  with  bad  weather, 
either  going  to  Newfoundland,  or  during  the  cqurfe 
of  their  fifliery  *,  they  have  indeed  the  idands  of  St. 
Peter  and  Miquelon  to  ferve  as  ‘d/Iodter  to  tbeir  fijher* 
men^  on  whicn  they  are  not  to  ercvtl  any  fortifications 
er  buildings  but  merely^or  the  conveniency  of  the  fifoery^ 
and  to  have  a  guard  only  of  fifty  men.^  1  he  ifland  of 
St  Peter  was  inhabited  lome  years  ago,  but  abandoned 
from  ks  barrennels,  and  the  almoft  impoflibility  of  . 
living  there  during  the  winter  feafon ;  tfie  ifland  of 
Miqufton  is  a  naked  fiat ;  in  neither  ot  thele  iflands  • 

D  2  is 


*  Article  IV.  Th€  king  of  Great  Britain  re^es  the  iilands  of 
St.  Peter  and  ofMiqueIc«a,  in  full  right,  to  his  moil  Ghrillian  majeity  ; 
to  ferve  as  a  llicicer  for  tne  f  renen  niiieriiien;  and  his  laid  majeity 
obliges  himfelf,  on  his  roval  word,  not  to  fortiiy  the  laid  ifi^aids  j  to 
ereiit  no  buildings  there  bat  merely  for  the  conveniency  oi  the  hihery, 
aad  CO  keep  there  only  a  guard  of  fifty  men  ior  the  police. 
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IS  therewhatin  the  mimiteft  degree  can  be  called  an  har- 
bour,tho^th^rre  are  Tome  and  open  roads  with  good, 
anchorage  See  now  the  fituation  of  the  French  fifhery; 
the  niou  advantageous'  part  taken  from  them;  there-, 
mainder  left  witoout  an  harbour, a  port  in  whieh,in  cafe 
of  accicenrs,  thef  could  be  luppl.rd  with  mafls,  yards, 
fails,  ngging,  or  any  rcqu-fite  for  their  trade ;  no  place 
to  build  boats  or  craft  for  the.  fifhing  trade,  which  they 

c  L  Louisbourg;  no  fhelter  in  cafe. 

weather  falling  in  fooncr  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected;  no  afylum  nearer  than  Cape  Francois,  in 
Jafitude  20^;  Cape  Bonavifla  the  neareft  to  it  lies  in 
mitude  49°  (New  Orleans  indeed  in  point  of  diftance 
does  lie  nearer,  viz,  in  latitude  29°,  but  with  this 
very  agreeable  circumftance  attending  it,  that  from 
the  current  which  conflantly  fets  t.hrough  the  ftraits  of 
Bahama,  from  the  gulph  of  Mexico  fin  which  New. 
Orleans  lies)  *tis  utterly  and  morally  impofTiblc  for  the 
French  to  get  thither,  but  by  going  between  St.  Do- 
mingo  and  Porto  Rico,  or  through  the  windward 
paflage)  no  poffibility,  in  calc  of  ficknefs  or  mortality 
happening  among  the  fliip’s  company,  to  be  fqpplied 
with  frefh  hands;  no  hoTpitals  to  lodge  their  fick,  no> 
fupply  of  frefh  provifions  to  be  had,  under  the  neceffity. 
of  carrying  out  with  them  every  thing  which  may  be 
wanted  during  the  yoyage  out  and  home,  w'hicir  muft 
fill  fome  and  no  fmall  part  of  the  vcfTel,  and  confe- 
quently  prevent  her  making  fo  good  a  voyage.  Under, 
thefe  circumftances  can  it  be  laid  they  have  a  fifliery, 
or  have  recove;  ed  their  filhery?  they  have  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  recovered  it,  but  in  the  fame  degree  as  a  man 
who  had  been  Jong  ill  of  a  raging  fever,,  may  be  faid 
to  have  recovered  his  health,  when  the  fever  has  left 
him,  but  finds  one  fide  ftruck  with  the  dead  pahey, 
the  other  very  paralytick.  I  fhall  not  here  fhew  that 
they  are  only  tenants  at  witl  of  the  nfhery  they  are 
permitted  to  enjoy^  but  referve  that  till  hereafter;  I 
have  faid  permitted  to  enjoy^  I  muft  now  explain  .the 

great 
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gr»at  error  ihe  trading  part  of  this  nation  and  rnany  ' 
others  have  always  labour’d  under,  from  the  figning 
the  treaty  at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  to  this  day,  for  want 
of  having  attennvely  read  the  r^th  article  of  that 
treaty;  the  words  are,  it  (hall  be  allowed  to  the  fubjeSfs 
of  France  to  catch  fifh  and  dry  them  on  land:  in  the  name 
of  language  and  good  fenle  does  this  give  an  exclufive 
right ;  does  it  e^tclude  me  the  liberty  of  walking  the 
(Ireets  becaufe  other  men  are  allowed  to  do  fo  too? 
The  treaty  of  Aix  la  ChapeUe  allows  tliem  but  the 
fame  liberty,  and  they  now  are  peremitted  or  have  the 
liberty  of  fifliing  on  fuch  apirticular  diftricf,  and  have 
not  an  exclufive  right  to  themfelves;  they  being  by  gs 
allow'cd  and  permitted  to  fifh,  proves  the  right  to  be 
in  us,  and  for  which  right  to  fifli,  in  king  Charles  Ts. 
reign,  they  paid  a  tribute  to  England ;  our  right  of 
fifhing  is  unbounded,  extends  to  every  bay,  harbour^ 
creek  and  bank,  their  permiffion  is  under  reftridtions. 

In  vain  may  his  majefty  and  his  Ervants  word  properly 
every  article  of  a  treaty,  if  they  whom  it  may  concern 
will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  leading  attentively,  and 
weighing  the  expreffions  made  ufe  of:  There  is  nothing 
couch’d  under  a  minifteriafidark, heavy  cloud  brooding 
or  hanging  over,  which  requires  to  be  difpelledy  ’tis 
all  funfhine,  and  as  clear  as  the  day. 

The  next  grand  point  to  be  difeuffed  is  the  fugar 
trade,  and  our  pofleffions  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
as  they  now  (land,  fixed  and  fettled  by  the  7th  and 
8ch  articles  of  the  Preliminaries.  * 


^  Article  Vir.  The  king  of  Great- Prilain  Hiall  reftore  to  France 
the  ifiands  of  Guadeloupe,  of  Manegaknte,  of  Defirade,  of  Marti* 
nico,  and  of  Bdleiile;  and  the  fortrefTes  of  tbefe  ifiands  lhall  be 
reitored  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in,  when  they  were  con* 
quered  by  the  Britifh  arms  ;  provided  that  the  term  of  eighteen 
months,  to  be  compijted  from  the  day  of  the  ratification  of 
the  definitive  treaty,  fhall  be  granted  to  his  Britannick  majefty’5 
fubjeas,  who  may  have  fettled  in  the  laid  ifiands,  and  other  place* 
refiored  to  France  by  the  dehnitjve  treaty,  to  fell  their  eflates,  rectv 

ver 
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*  ‘In  January,'  1759,  we  made  a  kind  of  fliam  attack 
on  Njartinico,  but  took  (fubjeft  to  fome  articles,  on 
which  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  animadvert  hereafter) 
Guadeloupe  and  Grande  Terre,  which  tho*  feparated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  are  generally  called  one  ifland; 
Maricgalante,  with  the  almofl:  uninhabited  (and  of 
little  value  and  eftimation)  iflands  of  Defirade  and  the 
Saints.  In  1761,  we  reduced  Dominico,  and  in  1762, 
made  the  great  conqueft  of  Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  Tabago,  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines. 

As  I  have  in  the  two  preceding  fubjefts  confidered 
the  negotiation  of  I76r,  before  I  entered  on  the  pre¬ 
liminaries,  I  (hall  alfo  here  do  the  fame.  By  that  ne¬ 
gotiation,  Guadeloupe  and  Maricgalante  were  to  be 
ceded  to  France,  and  adivifion  was  to  be  made  of  the 
fflands  of  Dominico,  Sc.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Ta¬ 
bago,  which  have  been  generally  called  the  Neutral 
iflands.  In  the  5th  article  of  the  Ultimatum  of 
England,  of  Sept,  i,  1761,^  an  equal  partition  of  the 
four  iflands  is  agreed  to,  although  Dominico  was  then 
in  our  poflclTion,  w'hich  we  had  taken  from  the  French, 

as 

f 
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ver  their  ^lebts,  and  totranfport  their  e'fTefls  as  weh  as  their  perfons, 
v;ithout  being  reilrair.ed,  on  account  ot  their  reJigion,  or  under  any 
other  pretence  whatfoever,  except  that  of  debts,  or  of  criminal  pro- 
fecutions- 

ArticleWXW.  The  moll  Chridian  king  ce<ies  and  guaranties  to  his 
Britannic  iniijefiy,  in  iull  right,  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  and  the  Gre¬ 
nadines,  with  the  lame  itipulations  in  favour  ot  the  inhabitants  o*f 
this  colony,  as  are  inferred  in  the  zd  article  Tor  thofe  of  Canada: 
And  the  partition  of  the  iflands  called  neutral,  is  agreed  and  hxed,  fo 
that  thofe  ofSt  Vincent,  Dominico^  and  Tabago,  fhall  remain  in  full 
right  to  England,  and  that  that  of  St.  Lucia 'fliall  be  delivered  to 
p'rance,  to  enjov  the  fame  in  like  manner  in  full  right:  The  two  ' 
crowns  reciprocally  guarantying  to  each  other  the  partition  fo  fli- 
pulated. 

*  7' he  propofition  of  an  alternative  fuggefied  by  the  court  of 
France,  in  relation  to  the  ifles  of  Tabago,  St.  Lucia,  Dominico, 
and  St*  Vincent,  commonly  called  Neutral  iflands,  is  by  no  means 
admilhble.  'J  he  king,  however,  from  a  principle  of  moderation^ 
continues  his  inclination  to  agree  to  an  equal  partition  ol  the  laid 
four  iflands,  to  be  afeertained  in  the  future  treaty  between  the  two 
crowns.  Hijh  Memorialy  /»•  53* 
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as., fettled  and  inhabited  by  them,  under  a  commlfllofi 
from  the  governor  of  Martinico.  The  French  in  their 
Ultimatum  of  Sept.p,  1761,  agree  to  an  equal  partition 
of  the  four  Neutral  iflands,  with  this  provifo,  that  St. 
Lucia  be  deemed  as  part  of  their  partition.*  Thus  ’tis 
evident,  France  expedfed  at  lead:  another  of  thofe 
iflands,  but  now  are  limited  to  St.  Lucia  only,  and 
cedes  all  right  or  pretenfion  to  the  other  three.  And 
on  this  footing  of  their  demand  the  negotiation  broke 
off. 

•i 

[t  was  with  pleafure  I  obferved,  in  the  7th  and 
8 rh  articles,  that  we  had  moft  efFedually  broke  the 
chain  ot  the  French  power  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  in  North  America.  We  have  reftored  to 
France,  NCartinIco,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe,  and  Ma- 
riegajante;  we  have  retained  Tabago,  Grenada,  the 
Grenadines,  St. Vincent,  and  Dqminico.  Though  the 
harbour  of  Fort  Royal,  at  Martinico,  may  be  very 
truly  and  Juftly  defenbed  as  large,  deep,  fecure 
from  hurricanes,  and  well  defended,  and  the  harbour 
of  St.  Lucia  is  faid  to  be  a  fine,  large,  deep  harbour ; 
though  this  ifland  may  be  faid  to  be  the  buckle  to 
the  (hoe  of  Martinico,  and  to  gird  it,  yet  I  fav 
Dominico  is  the  boor  in  which  Martinico  and  Gua¬ 
deloupe  may  both  be  put,  and  that  that  ifiand  not 
only  girds, them  both,  but  alio  may  and  will,  if  pfo, 
periy  attended  to,  Iqiieeze  out  both  their  guts,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  fuch  an  exprefllon,  and  will  be  fuch 
a  rod  in  the  hands  of  England,  and  luch  a  thorn  in 
the  Tides  of  France,  as  (he  will  Icarcely  be  ever  able 
to  pluck  out.  I  hope,  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the 
.Preliminaries,  to  convince  my  readers,  that  the  iflands 
of  Grenada,  Tabago,  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Dominico,  ara  thofe  which  were  for  the  iiucreft 

of 

^  *  The  partition  of  the  four  neutral  iflands  muft  be  fpecified  be- 

tvVeen  the  two  courts  in  the  Prelioanaries ;  France  acceprs  tne  parti* 
tioii  ofthole  iflands  propofed  by  England,  provided  that  St.'Tucia 
be  declared  to  make  ^t7rf  of  the  partition  to  be  regulated  in  favour 
ot  tiAtice.  Hijiurical  Memorial,  ^7. 
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of  Great-Britain  to  keep,  and  that  Martinieo,  St 
Lucia,  and  Guadeloupe,  have  been  highly  exagge¬ 
rated,  and  are  not  of  the  confequence  they  have  been 
reprefented,  by  thofe  who  found  Opinions  on  what 
they  can  colled  from  trifling  informations,  and  argue 
as,  from  incercfl  or  diflikes,  they  would  wifh  to 
have  ir  thought,  and  not  as  it  really  and  truly  is. 

I  fliall  begin  with  Martinico  and  Sc.  Lucia  j  the 
confequence,  the  value  of  thefe  have  been  fer  in  the 
following  lights:  their  being  to  windward  of  all  our 
fugar  iflands,  except  Barbadoes;  the  ftrength  and 
number  of  inhabitants  *,  their  harbours,  and  their 
|>rodud.  That  they  are  to  windward  of  Antigua,  St.' 
Chriftophers,  is  evident,  bur  then,  I  ia\%  with 
Barbadoes  to,  windward,  and  Dominico  fo  clofe,  fo 
immediately  to  leeward,  as  the  diftance  i^s  but  eight 
leagues  from  the  open  bay  of  Sr.  Pierre,  in  Marti- 
nico,  and  which  is  their  fear  of  trade  in  chat  ifland, 
to  the  Grand  Bay  at  Dominico,  Martinico  and  St. 
Lucia  are  fo  abfolutely  hemM  in,  that  the  fup- 
plies  and  fuccours  which  may  be  attempted  to  be 
thrown  in,  muft  fall  generally  into  our  hands.  Whfm 
I  come  to  treat  of  the  conquefts  we  have  retained,  [ 
ikall  then  fticw  the  confequence  of  Dominico,  in  con- 
jundion  with  Grenada  and  theGrenadines,Tabago  and 
St.  Vincent ;  here  I  (hall  confine  myfclf  as  much 
as  poffible  to  Martinico  and  Sc.  Lucia  :  as  to  the 
number  of  Inhabitants,  that  on  St.  Lucia  is  confined 
to  a  finall  number,  as  the  French  are  afraid  to  fettle 
in  that  ifland,  or  go  there  without  boots,  infefted  as  it 
is  with  innumerable  venomous  ferpents,  from  the 
fize  of  a  ftraw  to  that  of  a  man’s  leg  or  thigh  ;  Mar¬ 
tinico  is  indeed  well  inhabited,  but  blocked  up  with 
our  cruizers  to  windward,  and  Dominico  to  leeward, 
the  more  inhabitants  they  have,  the  eafier  and  fooncr 
will  they  be  ftarved  out,  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  Eng-, 
land  :  it  is  a  well  known  fad,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  our  good  friends  and  allies  the  Dutch^  they  would 

have 
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have  been  reduced, both  during  thedaft  and  this  prefenC 
war,  to  great  extremity,  and  the  fupplies  which  the 
Dutch  threw  in,  were  always  either  from  the  Rrand 
bay  atDominico,  or  from  Grenada,  the  courfe  of  which 
will  be  hereafter  explained.  The  next  objedl  is  their 
harbours;  that  the  harbour  of  FortRoyal,  in  Martini- 
CO,  is  the  beft  in  all  the  Caribbec  iflands  is  undeniable, 
and  that  there  is  a!fo  a  good  harbour  at  St.  Lucia,  is  a 
faft ;  but  that  we  have  alfo  in  the  ifland  of  Antigua  a 
good  harbour,  called  Englifh  Harbour  ;  that  this 
harbour  alone  has,  during  all  the  - wars  we  have 
had  with  France,  been  fufficient  to  fupply  our  wants, 
.to  refit  the  large  fleets  we  have  had  in  thofe  feas  in 
the  years  1759  and  1762,  is  alfo  an  undeniable  fad  : 
it  is  not  on  harbours  alone  we  depend  for  fupport  and 
defence,  it  is  on  our  navy  ;  while  that  continues  fupe- 
rior  to  France  and  Spain,  which,  with  our  prefent  ac-‘ 
quifitions,  it  ever  mufi:,  as  they  haVe  loft  their  nur- 
feries  of  feamen,  and  their  refonrce  for  timber  in 
North  America,  we  may  defy  the  Eourbon  Com¬ 
pact. 

The  defence  of  our  colonies  in  former  wars,  when 
the  navy  of  France  v/as  more  formidable  than  I  hope 
ever  again  to  fee  it,  depended  abfolurely  and  entirely 
on  the  naval  protedlion  from  hence;  which,  ftoai 
the  great  attention  fhewn  by  former  adminiftrations, 
and  more  particularly  the  noble  lord  who  prefided  ac 
that  board,  under  v/hofe  peculiar  care  they  came, 
has  been  fo  ftrong  an  example,  that  I  have  not  the 
lead  doubt  that  they  will  ever  be  negledfed  ;  befides, 
the  great  revenue  they  yield  this  nation  (and  from 
their  prelent  increafe  will  more)  and  the  advantage 
in  other  refpecls,  which  it  derives  .irom  them,  is 
now  coo  well  known,  underffood  and  allowed,  to 
fuffer  the  lead  inattention  to  them  :  this  being  the 
true  cafe,  as  we  have  fubfifted  without  Martinico, 
when  it  was  of  more  confequence  and  dread  to  us 
than  it  can  ever  be  again,  I  fee  no  reafon  we  fliouid 
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now  be  under  the  minuteft  apprehenfion  from  that 

jlland.  , 

I  am  well  aware,  that  it  may  and  will  be  faid, 
^  /4  gun  fhip  cannot  go  into  Englifh  Harbour,  and 
that  they  can  into  Fort  Royal  harbour,  at  Martini- 
CO  ;  I  grant  they  can  into  the  latter,  with  all  their 
guns,  provifions,  on  board,  and  I  affirm  they 
can  into  the  former,  by  only  taking  out  their  guns. 
This  indeed  is  trouble  and  expence,  but  ’tis 
very  rarely  a  74  gun  fhip  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  being  forced  to  it  ;  but  even  this  diftrefs,  -this 
difficulty  is  now  annoved  by  the  harbour  at  Grenada: 
but  fhould  we  have  had  no  poffibility  to  heave  down 
a  74  gun  fhip,  in  my  opinion  an  advantage  to  trade 
and  the  nation,  in  point  of  expence,  might  arife  from 
that  want  ^  it  is  but  having  a  iuccellion  or  rotation 
of  fhips  of  that  fize,  to  go  and  come  with  the  trade  ; 
by  this  method  our  convoys  would  be  ftronger,  our 
crews  kept  more  healthy,  and  our  fhips,  when  they 
want  or  require  repair,  have  it  cheaper  and  better 
done  here,  in  our  dock  yards,  than  abroad.  It  is  a 
well  known  fad,  that  ffiips  never  go  into  harbour  but 
when  they  cannot  avoid  it,  where  their  men  generally 
fail  ill  or  defert ;  befides,  the  harvefl:  time  of  a  cruize 
is  loll.  It  is  alfo  a  well  known  fad,  that  all  crews 
are  more  fickly  in  harbours  than  while  kepit  at  fea,  but 
Englifh  Harbour  is  lefs  chargeable  with  this  difad- 
vantage  than  either  Fort  Royal  at  Martinico,  or  the 
harbour  of  St.  Lucia,  where  infanity  is  much  more 
remarkable  than  any  harbour  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
The  French  themfelves  are  fo  very  fenfible  of  this, 
that  they  fcarcely  or  ever  go  into  it  ;  the  fwamps 
wljicli  lurround  it  niuft  entail  that  fatality. 

Their  produd  is  now  the  remaining  objed  to  be 
difeufTed  :  that  of  St  Lucia  will  require  but  little 
time,  as  it  is  cornpriftcl  in  the  article  of  nothing  ;  that 
of  Martinico  is  fugar,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  indico, 

and 
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and  fome  other  inconfiderable  articles,  the  quantities 
of  each  we  are  and  muft  be  ftrangers  to,  as  wc  have 
held  it  fo  fmall  a  time  ;  but  the  fiigar  is  confuJerable  i 
the  retention  of  this  iflan.l  in  the  light  of  fliipping, 
fupplying  it  with  many  of  the  manutaclures  of  Eng¬ 
land,  undeniably  would  be  great,  as  well  as  Guade¬ 
loupe,  though  the  revenues  to  the  crown  would  be 
trilling,  for  the  fugar  made  at  thefe  iflands,  being 
moilly  and  beft  adapted  to  foreign  markets,  would 
be  from  hence  exported  ;  thus  the  duty  paid  to  the 
crown  on  the  import,  by  the  drawback  would  be  re* 
paid  on  the  export ;  the  expence  of  paying  regiments 
there  left  for  its  defenc^"^  would  be  a  dead  charge  on 
this  nation,  and  the  money  a^'ifing  from  the  fale  of 
the  fugars  be  remitted,  to  France  and  there  fpent, 
England  only  receiving  what  fhould  be  expended  in 
her  manufadlures,  ot  which  they  would  take  as  little  as 
poffible  ;  but  by  the  help  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
ifles  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  imuggle,  as  they  have 
condantly  done,  to  Guadeloupe,  the  manufadures  of 
France  *,  they  are  what  they  have  been  ufed  to, 
^tis  natural  they  fliould  be  fond  ot  them. 

Having  confidered  Martinico  and  St.  Lucia,  it 
remains  to  give  the,  reafon  why  the  court  of  France 
fhould  be  io  very  anxious  to  have  Sc.  Liicii  ceded 
toner,  i^n  honourable  gentleman  deciared,  that  in 
his  negotiation  v/irh  the  court  of  France,  'fhe  infilfed  < 
on  St.  Lucia,  becaufe,  to  ufe  the  French  expreiTion, 
La  Sainte  Lucie  Boucle  la  Mo/rtinique ;  they  had  been 
habituated  to  fee  St.  Lucia,  .  to  hear  the  harbour 
talk’d  of  *,  had;  from  a  conceived  opinion  of  its  great 
confequence  to  them,  difpoiTefiLd  the  late  duke  of 
Montague,  and  preventeel  his  attempting  to  fettle 
that  ifland  ,  our  king  and  minifters  faw  plainly  the 
great  advantage  and  utility  the  ifland  of  Domiaico, 
with  the  Grenades,  would  be  to  us,  acquieiced  in  the 
French  defire,  and  by  means  of  that  ceffion  have 

E  2  gained 


gained  that  to  England  which  will,  whenever  we 
pleafe,  give  us  Martinico  and  Guadeloupe. 

There  is  befides  another  national  advantage  in  hav¬ 
ing  yielded  St.  Lucia  to  France-,  had  it  been  retain’d, 
the  oppofition  to  oar  fcttlemenrs,  had  we  attempted' 
any,  would  (from  the  conception  of  France  of  its  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them)  have  been  fo  conflant  and  lb  great, 
tliat  this  again  might  have  been  the  caule  of  a  war  with 

France,  or  at  feaft  of  difcontent  betv/een  the  tv/o 
nations. 

I  ihall  now  confider  Guadeloupe,  Grande  Terre, 
and  Mariegalante,  which,  in  the  negotiation  of 
were  yielded  for  Minorca.  Guadeloupe  and  Grande 
Ferre,  which,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  are  divided 
only  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  are  generally,  though 
two  diiiindl  iflands,  blendecl  into  and  pals  for  one,  lie 
to  leeward  of  Dominico.  Rich,  fertile,  opulent  chough 
the  illand  of  Guadeloupe  might  have  been  reprefented, 
and  its  produdt,  by  the  author*  of  four  letters  from 
Guadeloupe  to  his  friend  in  London,  fet  much  above 
Us  real  ftate  and  value,  under  the  circumfiiances  of  its 
capitulation,  could  not  and  would  not  iiave  been  of  that 
benefit  generally  thought.  The  ifland  of  Grande 
Terre  lies  immediately  to  windward  of  Guadeloupe, 
is  a  flat  level  land,  without  a  ftream,  or  without  any 
good  water,  except  what  they  catch  on  platforms,  the 
roofs  of  their  houlcs,  and  in  tanks;  the  foil  is  a  day: 
Guadeloupe  is  a  high  mountainous  land,  cover’d  with 

large, 

I 

f  In  confideration  of  this  rellitution,  England,  in  her  t’arn,  fiiall 
reilore  to  France  the  iflands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Mariegalante;  and 
tbofe  two  iflands  fhall  be  ceded  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in 
at  the  time  they  were  conquered  by  the  arms  of  England. 

The  king  of  Great-Britain,  on  his  part,  agrees  to  furrender  to  his 
mofl:  Chriltian  majelly,  i .  The  important  conquelt  of  Belle-Ifle» 
2.  His  inajefty  likcwife  confents  to  furrender  to  the  moft  Chriflian 
king  the  opulent  ifland  of  Guadeloupe,  with  that  of  Mariegalante, 
Hi  It  or  i  cal  Memorial^  p.  29,  38. 

*  The  author  of  thefe  Letters  holds  a  very  lucrative  employment 
under  the  crown  at  Guadeloupe. — ^ere,  Was  it  his  interefl  to  eni- 
bellilh  and  exaggerate  the  value  and  confequence  of  Guadeloupe  ? 
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large  high  trees,  from  the  mountains  flow  many  large 
fine  rivers,  and  fo  near  each  other,  that  almoft,  nay 
I  believe  I  may  fay  every  efl:ate,  either  has  or  may  have 
the  water  fo  brought  into  it  as  to  have  water-mills ; 
this  ifland  is  not  fo  generally  cultivated  as  Grande 
Terre,  its  make  and  foil  will  not  permit  it;  there  are 
many  large  tradts  where  no  appearances  of  eftates  are  to 
be  feen,  entirely  covered  with  (hrubs,  the  foil  is  there 
of  a  light  black  mold,  of  fcarcely  three  inches  deep, 
on  a  red  brick-colour’d  clay;  in  other  parts  of  this 
ifland  the  foil  is  rich  and  good,  and  produces  as  fine 
■fugar  canes  as  almoft  any  part  of  the  Weft-lndia 
iflands;  but  there  is  fcarcely  one  third  of  Guadeloupe 
cultivated,  or  planted  in  fugar  canes:  had  the  remain¬ 
der  part  of  the  land  been  even  equal  to  that  of  Grande 
Terre,  ’tis  to  be  prefumed  it  would  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  far  preference  to  that  ifland,  which  from  its 
immediate  proximity  to  Guadeloupe,  its  flatnefs  and 
want  of  water  to  fupply  almoft  the  nectffaries  of  life, 
is  very  fubjed:  to  be  lo  fcorched  up  as  not  to  make 
in  fome  years  but  very  little,  and  that  bad  fugar* 
Every  perfon  who  knows  the  nature  of  eftates  in  the 
Weft-lndia  iflands,  knows  from  moft  woeful  ex¬ 
perience,  that  in  dry  weather  the  fugar  cannot  be 
good  ;  the  planters  of  Antigua  are  but  too  fenfible 
of  the  great  difadvantage  attending  the  flatnefs  of  chat 
ifland,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Montferat  and  Sf. 
Chriftophers,  which  are  high  lands  and  lie  to  lee¬ 
ward,  and  though  at  the  diftance  of  many  leagues, 
yet  they  draw  all  the  rainy  clouds  which  rife  to  wind¬ 
ward,  over  the  flat  land  of  Antigua,  which  has  not 
hills  fufficient  to  ftop  or  retain  them  long  enough  to 
break  them  ;  this  is  truly  and  literally  the  cafe,  and 
if  fo  with  Antigua,  which  has  fome  hills,  how  much 
more  fo  muft  it  be  with  Grande  Terre,  which  has 
not  one,  and  is  fo  very  clofe  to  Guadeloupe,  which 
has  fo  many.  I  have  been  aflured  from  very  good 
authority,  that  the  drought  at  Grande  Terre  is  often 
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fo  fevere,  that  their  horfes,  mules  and  cattle  perifli  for 
want  of  water,  and  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  in¬ 
habitants  themfelves  can  be  lupplied  ;  under  thefe 
diftreffes,  had  the  large  uncultivated  trads  in  Gua¬ 
deloupe  been  land  fit  for  the  culture  of  the  fugar 
cane,  let  any  realonable  man  determine  whether 
Grande  ^  erre  would  have  been  fo  univerfally  fettled 
it  is.  The  product  of  thefe  iflands  is  the  fame 
with  Martinico,  but  not  in  the  large  quantity  the 
nnbiaffed  Guadeloupe  letter  writer  mentions;  the  greateft 
quantity  of  fugar  they  have  any  one  year  remitted  to 
England, has  been  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-fix 
thoufand  French  hogffieads,**^  equal  to  about  fixteen 
thoufandEnglifh  hogffieads.  This  very  accurate  impar¬ 
tial  letter  writer  aflerts  it  capable  of  making  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  hogffieads,  and  affirms  that 
it  had  exported  to  France  fevency  thoufand  hogf- 
heads  in  its  infant  ftate  ;  if  this  is  the  cafe,  ^tis  to  be 
Jamented,  that  a  colony,  after  many  years  great 
expence  and  culture,  ffiould  be  fo  greatly  reduced 
in  value  :  may  it  not  be  reafonably  expefted,  that 
in  a  courfe  of  a  few  years,  by  a  fimilar  regreffion, 
it  would  tumble  to  no  produdl  at  all,  and  if  fo,  I 
am  fure  not  worth  our  keeping,  and  thus  the  letter 

v^riter 

^  The  Cutiom-houfe  account?  of  the  imports  from  Guadeloupe# 
laid  this  fellion  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  are  as  follow, 

Cwt.  qrs.  lb.  f 

In  the  year  1759 —  29002  18") 

1760 —  168133  \  ^7  Y  Brown 

1761 —  204127  3  27  J 

and  in  1761-^  83  3  25'  White 

Tliefe  quantities  reduced  to  hogfheads  of  about  eight  hundred  weight 
each,  which, is  about  the  average  of  French  hogiheads,  make 

In  I7«;9 —  3625  hhds  and  a  fradion 

1760 —  21016  ditto 

1761 —  25518  ditto 

The  whole  import  to  England  {but  of  which  ’tis  but  too  firongly 
furmifed  part  was  fmuggled  from  Martinico)  is  for  the  three  years 
50159  French  hogfheads,  which  on  an  average  make  16719  hhds, 
equal  to  Englifh  hhds  of  twelve  hundred  weight  each  1 1 146. 
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writer  would  Infallibly  .  lofe  his  place  ;  his  fituation 
is  certainly  the  moft  unfortunate  of  any  officer  under 
the  crown,  as  his  place  is  loft  by  the  ceffion  to 
France,  and  muft  have,  in  the  other  cafe  aifo,  been 
loft  when  his  fairy  land  had  retrograded  to  nothing. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  appeal  I  mentioned 
the  articles  of  capitulation  of  Guadeloupe  ;  they  now, 
as  that  iftaiid  is  the  obje6l  of  our  confu'eration,  come 
more  properly  to  be  treated  of,  and  from  which  it 
will  appear,  that  Guadeloupe  is  the  laft  of  ourcon- 
quefts  which  it  was  our  intereft  to  retain. 

By  the  5th  article  of  the  capitulation^  it  is  demand¬ 
ed,  that  they  fhali  be  allowed  their  civil  government, 
laws  and  ordinances,  the  fame  form  of  government 
to  be  kept  up  and  adminiftered  by  the  fame  officers; 
the  interior  police  to  be  fettled  by  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty’s  governor,  and  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  cafe  this 
iiland  had  been  ceded  to  Great-Britain  on  a  peace, 
were  to  be  at  the  liberty  to  choofe  either  their  prefent 
or  the  government  of  any  of  the  leeward  iOands.  The 
firft  part  of  their  demand,  which  is  the  moft  eftential 
to  theFrench,  is  granted,  referving  only  to  his  majefty* 
the  liberty  of  granting  the  commiffions  to  thofe,  in 
cafe  of  vacancy,  whom  the  fuperior  council  of  the 
ifland  iliould  name,  and  granting  his  majefty  the 
honour  ol  having  all  ads  of  juftice  done  in  his 

name  ; 

*  Art.  V.  They  ihall  be  allowed  their  civil  government,  their 
laws,  cuhoms,  and  ordinances;  juitice  fhali  be  adminiftred  by  the 
fame  perlons  who  are  now  in  cffice;  and  what  relates  to  the  interior 
police  of  the  ifland  fhail  be  fettled  between  his  Bntannick  majefly’s 
governor  and  the  inhabitants.  And  in  caie  tliis  ifland  ihall  be  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Great-Britain  at  the  peace,  the  iiihaoitants  ihall  have 
their  choice,  either  to  keep  their  own  political  government,  or  to 
accept  that  which  is  eflabliflied  at  Antigua  and  St.  Clii illophei’s. 
Granted;  but  when  any  vacancies  happen  in  the  feats  of  juiiice,  the 
fuperior  council  of  the  ifland  is  to  name  proper  perfons  to  nil  up 
thofe  vacancies,  who  mud  receive  their  commiflions  from  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majelly ;  and  all  adls  of  juitice  vyhatfoever  are  to  be  in  nis 
name.  But  in  regard  to  any  change  in  the  political  governuient,  wc 
grant  it,  if  agreeaole  to  his  majefty ’s  pkafuie. 
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oarhe;  the  Tatter  part  is  al/b  granted,  but  with  this 
provifo,  in  cafe  it  be  his  majcfty’s  pleafure.  Thus 
would  the  courts  of  judicature,  in  a  country  fubje^t  to 
the  crown  of  Britain,  have  been  ruled  by  officers  whom 
it  had  not  a  power  to  name  ;  laws  eftabliibed  within 
the  dominion  of  Oreat- Britain,  in  which  our  law,  the 
flatute  law  has  no  connexion  ;  and  judges  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  born  and  bred  up  with  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  France  and  their  countrymen,  declared  the 
arbiters  of  proteifant  property,  the  fair  Engliffi  traders 
property ;  juftice  perhaps  might  have  been  admini* 
Itered,  but  when  the  inconveniencies  attending  fuch 
a  court  had  been  once  well  known,  fair  trade 
would  have  dwindled,  declined  and  died,  and  in  her 
room  clandeftine  illicit  trade  effablifhed ;  the  only 
chance  there  could  '  have  been  to  fee  that  courfe  of 
juftice  at  an  end,  would  have  been  the  judges  and  in¬ 
habitants  defiring  to  embrace  the  laws  of  feme  of  our 
iflands :  how  long  it  would  have  been  before  this 
event  would  have  happened,  God  only  knows. 

By  the  13th  article,*  the  inhabitants  were  to  have 
full  liberty  to  educate  their  children  in  France,  to  fend 
for  them  back,  and  to  make  fuch  remittances  as  they 
fhould  think  fit  for  their  maintenance  whilft  in  France. 
With  this  unlimited  permiffion  of  eternally  inculcating 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  bringing  up  the 
rifing  generation  always  in  France,  where  they  would 
for  ever  form  attachments  to  that  country,  make  con- 
nedions  by  marriage,  by  frierdftiip,  and  ^every  other 
method,  which  is  opened  by  prejudice,  ftamp’d  in  our 
youth,  and  by  education,  could  it  be  expeded,  could 
it  even  be  thought  that  the  inhabitants,  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  that  ifland  would  not  languifli  after  France? 
would  they  know  any  other  conftitution,  but  that 
where  they  were  bred,  which  they  daily  faw  pradifed 

ia 

•  .  >  ^ 

^  Art.  XIII.  The  inhabitants  fhall  have  free  liberty  to  Tend  their 
children  to  be  educated  in  hrance,  and  to  fend  for  them  back;  and 
to  make  remittances  to  them  whilft  there.  Granted. 
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in  Guadeloupe ;  would  they  not  wifli  to  fee  that 
lony  again  united  to  the  inother  country,  from  which 
it  was  rent,  and  would  they  not  in  cafe  of  future  rup¬ 
tures  rather  affift  than  oppofe  that  event;  how  could 
they  from  this  their  education  gain  either  knowledge  of 
or  attachment  to  England?  befides  this  unfurmount- 
able  obje6lion  to  this  article,  there  is  ftil!  a  great  one 
behind,  the  door  which  was  opened  for  lodging  the 
whole  produ6l  of  their  eflates,  their  whole  fortunes  in 
France,  under  the  pretext  ol  making  remittances  fon 
the  maintenance  of  their  children,  which  praftice  they 
have  followed  ever  fince  the  capitulation  ot  that  iflandj 
and  after  the  expences  of  freight  and  commiSion,  and 
what  abfolute  nc-ceflaries  were  wanted  for  their  eftates, 
and  which  they  could  not  fmuggle  from  France,  thro* 
Holland  by  way  of  St.  Euftatia,  were  fent  out,  the 
remainder  was  remitted  to  France.  Would  not  France, 
in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with  Greac-Britain,  feize  this,  un- 
lefs  the  owner  afted  fuch  a  part  as  fhe  fliould  diredt: 
We  know  too  well  how  ready  fhe  is  to  take  every  ad¬ 
vantage  which  comes  widiin  her  reach. 

By  the  17th  article  ^  the  inhabitants,  even  in  the 
lime  ot  diltrels,and  when  they  were  wanted  to  preicrve 
the  lives'of  the  trocps,  would  not  oblige  themfelves, 
nor  were  they  to  furnifli  barracks  for  the  troops,  or 
negroes  to  work  on  the  fortifications;  a  duty  which 
they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to,  and  which  they 
called  the  Corvee^  under  the  crown  of  France,  and 
fupplied  in  fuch  manner  as  the  governor  fhould  corn- 
mand,  without  reftrainr,  atplealure;  but  by  this 
.article  *tis  left  to  the  inhabitant’s  option,  wdicther 
he  will  fupply  fuch  labour  or  not,  but  in  cafe  he 

F  fliould. 


•)'  Art  XVII.  The  inhabitants  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  furnifli 
quarters  for  the  troops,  nor  Haves  to  vt^ork  on  the  fortifications*  . 
Granted:  but  barracks  will  be  provided  as  foon  as  poflible  lor  the 
lodgment  of  the  troops;  and  fuch  negroes,  who  fliall  be  employed, 
with  the  confent  oi  their  niaflers,  in  publick  works,  fhall  be  paid  tor 
ihcir  labour. 


’S- 


’ir. 
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ftouW,  fiich  labour  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  crown 

Great-Britain.  How  widely  different  is  this  to 
the  law  in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  Barbadocs,  and  Ja- 
niaica  ?  In  all  thefe,  whatever  negroe  labour  is 

his  majefty’s  fervice,  either  on  the  duty 
of  the  fortifications  or  any  other,  is  fupplied  by  the 
planter,  for  which  the  government  pays  not  a  fingle 
farthing;  nay,  they  even  build,  repair,  fupport  and 
maintain  all  their  forts  and  garrifons  at  their  whole 
and  foie  expence.  From  the  tenor  of  thefe  three 
articles  I  have  mentioned,  to  what  crown  does  the 
attachment  of  Guadeloupe  appear  moil  ?  To  which 
country  and  laws  do  they  g^ve  the  preference  ?  Un<- 
der  thele  circumftances,  was  it  our  inrereft  to  have 
retained  this  ifland,  in  preference  to  any  part  of  our 
acquiiitions  ?  Articles  of  capitulation  are  fo  iacred, 
tnat  when  once  granted  they  are  never  to  be,  in  the 
minu^efl;  degree,  infringed  ;  that  party  which  makes 
the  lead  violation  fets  the  ocher  at  fuil  liberty. 

Many  more  might  be  the  reafons  given,  from  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  why  Guadeloupe,  in  my 
opinion  (and  I  hope,  from  the  three  articles  cued,  it 
is  alfo  that  of  my  reader)  as  1  have  fiid  bTore,  is  the 
laft  ifland  it  was  our  interefl  to  have  retained. 

I  do  not  mean,  from  whar  I  have  laid,  that  thofe 
officers,  who  figned  and  granted  cliefe  articles  of 
capttulatioi?,  faw  or  knew  pcrfeftly  what  they  grant- 
ed  ;  nor  do  I  mean  Co  reflect  on  them,  but  only  to 
elucidate  my  pofition.  ^ 

We  are  now  brought  to  confider  the  value  and 
confequence  of  thofe  iflands  we  have  retained  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  We  pofTels  f  Tabago,  Grenada, 

the 


♦  Tho’  the  7  were  ten  days  in  agitation  on  fliore,  they  were  dif- 
patched  (fignM  by  general  Barrington)  by  an  exprefs  to  commodore 
Moore,  then  at  Tea  in  iearch  of  M.  Bori'part’a  Iquadron,  who  was 
aiTured  they  were  the  belt  terms  that  cou  d  be  obtained,  and  defired 
to  immediately  fign  and  return  them.  The  commodore  had  ever 
been  at  a  diftance,  and  had  not  been  confulted,  or  leen  the  capitulation, 
xinrl]  fign’d  by  general  Barrington 

f  See  the  3th  x'^rticie,  in  the  Notes,  p.  30.  of  thefe  Difcuflions. 
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the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent  and-Dominico,  guaran¬ 
tied  ro  us  by  France.  Tabago  is  but  Jittle  inhabited; 
Sc.  Vincent  principally  by  Indians,  known  by  the 
name  ot  the  Black  Indians  ;  the  original  Caraibs 
have  fomewhat  changed  their  yellow  colour,  by  an 
accident  which  many  years  ago  happened  to  a  (hip, 
from  tiiC  coaft  of  Guinea,  with  between  three  and 
four  hundred  blacks,  which  Was  loft  on  this  ifland  ; 
the  blacks  inter-married  with  the  natives,  from 
wl^mce  they  are  become  black  Indians ;  they  are  a 
fierce  people,  and  are  laid  to  be  between  five  and  fijc 
thoufand  in  number;  they  have  a  diflike  to  the 
French,  v/ho  have  tiequenejy  attempted  to  make 
confiderablc  fcttlcments  among  them,  and  had  began 
their  incroachmencs  here,  as  they  had  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  :  at  length  the  natives  deftroyed  many  of  them, 
affixed  marks  how  far  they  will  allow  them  to  fettle, 
and  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  ro  pafs  thofe  boun¬ 
daries  the  invader  is  put  to  death  by  the  Indians. 
The  healthuiefs  of  this  iQand  is  evident  from  its  iri- 
cremenc ;  the  reverfe  of  St.  Lucia  appears  from  the 
few  fettlers  on  it.  Sc.  Viiuceat  is  remarkable  for 
producing  very  fine  tobacco ;  there  is  on  this  iflmd, 
as  well  as  Tabago  and  Dominico,  great  plenty  of 
fine  timber,  the  advantage  of  which  to  us  I  fliall 
hereafter  cake  notice  of.  Grenada  and  the  Grena¬ 
dines  lie  between  the  Spanifli  main  and  St.  Vincent’s ; 
Grenada  has  a  remarkable  fine  harbour,  h  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  inhabited  :  Fhe  product  i"  faid  to  be 
about  twelve  thoufand  French  hogfheads  of  fugar, 
befides  cocoa,  indico,  but  as  we  have  fo  lately 
had  it  in  poffeilion,  nothing  can  be  faid  certain  as  to  its 
value  in  that  refpedt  ;  however,  as  to  its  ficuation, 
great  are  the  advantages  to  us,  and  immenfc  the  lots 
to  France  and  Spain;  in  regard  to  the  navigation 
to  the  latter,  and  the  protection,  fuccour  and  relict 
of  Martinico  to  the  former ;  in  refpeit  to  Spain, -the 
fafeft  and  bell  outward-bound  courfe  for  the  fiota  is 
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to  pafs  between  Grenada  and  Trinidada,  and  which 
they  generally  do.  Grenada  now  in  our  pofleffion, 
obliges  rhem  to  keep  the  northern  courfe,  and  to 
pafs  to  the  northward  of  all  our  iflands ;  by  this  na- 
^gation  they  frequently  fall  either  on  the  Ancgada 
fhoaJs  or  Sambrero  ;  this  fo  frequently  happens,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  leeward  Virgin  Iflands  call  the 
Anegada  and  Sambrero  the  Spanijh  Tramels^  on 
which,  when  they  fall,  the  fhip  and  cargo  are  inevi¬ 
tably  ioft,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  fettlers  in  the 
Virgin  Iflands.  Thus  Spain  has  now  no  door  open 
to  her  outward-bound  trade,  in  cafe  of  a  war  with 
England,  but  either  to  run  through  the  channel 
between  Grenada  and  Trinidada  (where  our  cruiz- 
ers  may  be  conftantly  at  lea,  as  there  is  no  rifque 
of  hurricanes  fo  far  to  the  fouthward}  or  attempt 
the  dangerous  northern  navigation. 

Incidit  in  Scillam^  qiii  vult  vitare  Caribdin, 

A  dire  alternative,  rocks  and  flioals,  or  an  enemy! 
Grenada,  1  have  laid,  is  a  lols  to  France,  in  regard  to 
the  protedlion,  fuccour  and  relief  fhe  would  give  to 
Martinico  ;  there  is,  I  believe,  hardly  an  oilicer  in  his 
inajtlly’s  navy,  who  has  been  on  the  Barbadoes  and 
Leeward  ifland  flation,  but  knov/s  that  while  they 
were  cruizing  to  windward  of  iVIartinico,  the  firtelt 
and  moft  proper  fiation  for  us  to  be  on,  the  French 
would,  by  their  little  fculking  privateers,  or  fome 
other  means,  get  intelligence  where  our  fliips  were  ; 
they  then  ftood  av/ay  to  the  fouthward,  made  Gre¬ 
nada,  where  they  found  a  fecure  good  harbour,  and 
from  thence,  under  the  favour  and  flicker  of  the  Gre¬ 
nadines,  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia,  either  at  once 
with  their  whole  fupply  ran  into  Martinico,  or  by 
fmall  detachments  in  floops,  fliallops,  long-boats, 
or  petitaugers,  flipt  in  the  reinforcement  intended  ; 
this  was  the  method  the  Couragieux  took,  when  fhe 
threw  into  Martinico  the  reinforcement  of  foldiers 
Ihe  brought  from  Old  France,  and  by  this  channel 
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the  Dutch  alfo  frequently  threw  in  the  provilidns 
and  ammunition  with  which  they  fupplied  Martinico : 

’  it  was  impoffible  for  our  fhips  to  guard ,  to  flop  every 
pafs  ;  they  now  have  but  one  to  guard.  The  French 
have  loll  Grenada,  and  now  m-uft,  with  their  trade, 
reinforcements,  and  fupplies,  run  through  the  fire  of 
our  cruizers.  Befides  this,  Grenada,  as  it  lies  fo  far 
to  the  fouthward,  is  free  from  hurricanes ;  the  men 
of  war  on  the  Barbadoes  and  Leeward  Ifland  ftations 
are  obliged  generally,  during  this  feafon,  to  cruiate 
to  the  fouthward  ;  where  fliould  they  meet  an  ene¬ 
my,  or  any  accident  happen  to  them,  they  are 
obliged  to  bear  away  for  Jamaica  to  refit,  but  as 
Granada  has  an  excellent  harbour,  they  may  there 
refit,  or  take  in  frelh  provifions  or  ftorcs,  be  again 
immediately  on  their  ftation,  and  in  the  tradt  co 
annoy  the  enemy. 

Dominico  now  comes  under  confideration,  and  is 
a  conquefl,  a  retain’d  aCquifition  of  the  ucmofl  im- 
.ponance  to  Great-Bricain;  as  a  proper  attention  to 
this  ifland  (which  I  make  no  doubt  that  honourable 
board,  under  whofe  immediate  infpedlion  it  falls,  will 
pay)  muft  make  it  a  fcourge  to  Martinico  and  Gua¬ 
deloupe,  and  be  fuch  a  thorn  in  their  fides,  as  it  will 
not  be  in  iheir  power  to  pluck  out.  Whoever  cafts 
his  eye  on  a  map,  immediately  fees  that  Dominico  lies 
in  the 'mid-channel  between  Martinico  and  Guade¬ 
loupe,  immediately  to  windward  of  the  latter,  and 
not  fo  much  to  leeward  of  the  former,  but  that  vefTds 
can  fetch  the  road  of  St.  Pierre  *  in  Martinico  from 
Dominico.  There  is  at  either  end  of  this  ifland  a 
large  bay,  the  one  to  leeward  call’d  Prince  Rupert’s, 
the  other  to  windward  call’d  the  Grand  Bay.  With 
thefe  advantages  arifing  from  Dominico,  Barbadoes 
to  windward  of  all,  and  Antigua  to  leeward  of  Gua¬ 
deloupe,  ’tis  irripoflible  for  any  trade  or  fupplies  to 
get  either  into  Martinico  or  Guadeloupe.  Should 

*  their 


*  St.Pkfrt’f  is  the  chief  port  of  trade  in  Martinico. 
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■fheir American  trade  from  New  Orleans,  the  onfy.port 
.  they  now  have  tfiere  remaining,  make'Barbadoes,  our 
windward  cruizers  intercept  them ;  fhould  they  fall  to 
leeward,  make  St.  Martin’s  or  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and 
attempt  to  brat  up,  they  muft,  to  get  into  Sr.-Pkrre 
or  Foit  Royal  without  they  attempt  to  beat  round 
Ma  rtinico,  irj  which  courle  they  will  fall  in  with  the 
winciwaid  CiuizirsJ  pafs  between  Dominico  and  Mar- 
tinico.  The  channel  there  is  but  eight  leagues,  iittle 
"more  than  the  diftance  between  Dover  and  Calais,  in 
wliich  their  trade  will  be  pick’d  up  by  our  cruizers 
.from  the  grand  bay  at  Dominico,  into  which  they  are 
Icarcely  taken  before  they  are  carried  and  fcCured.The 
trade  t(*Guadeioupe  is  expofed  to  an  equal  danger  from  - 
P  ince  Rupert’s  bay,  ttom  which  to  Guadejvjupe  is 
fcarc*.  !y  eight  leagues 5  thus  Dominico  feems  by  nature 
to  have  been  placed,  and  endued  wita  large  good  bays 
.  at  each  extremity  (with  the  help, of  Grenada,  Barba- 
.  dees  and  Antigua,  all  now  lubjed:  to  the  crown  of 
Grea^  Britain)  to  awt-,  to  check;  to  curb,  to  deitroy 

*  the  trade  of  both  thefe  iflands. 

Don  inuo  again  ftanc-s  in  anocher  very  advantageous 

•  light;  the  fuj^ply  of  hard  timber  from  thence,  for  the 
cattle,  fugar,  wind  and  water  mills  ofAnrigua,  Monc« 

,  ferat,  Nevis  and  St.  Chnftophei ’s,  without  which  the 
eftates  there  could  not  be  carry’d  on,  and  for  which 
.  very  large  fums  were  annually  paid  to  the  Dutch  at 
:  Demarara,  and  the  Danes  at  Sancta  Cruz,  fettlemenfs 
.  eftablilhed  for  the  fugar  trade;  by  purchafing  their 
timber,  which  was  fo  abfolutely,  elTentially  neceirary 
for  our  fcttlemcnts,  we  have  enabled  them  to  clear 
^  their  lands,  and  fupply’d  them  with  money  to  purchafe 
negroes  and  I’ettie  them,  Tabago  and  St.  Vincent 
alfo  abound  with  this  kind  of  timber,  but  do  not  lie 
fo  contiguous  to  the  iflands  I  have  mentioned  as  Do¬ 
minico  It  may  be  aiked,  have  we  not  this  kind  of 
timber  in  our  own  iflands?  I  anfwer,  no;  there  has 
been,  but  it  is  and  has  been  long  ago  all  cut  away. 
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It  may  farther  be  afl<*d,  could  we  not  have  been  fup- 
ply*d  from  Dominico,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent’s, 
while  they  remain’d  neuter?  I  fay,  we  could  not;  the 
French  had  made  fmall  fettlements  on  each,  where 
they  had  governors,  to  whom  they  had  given  com- 
millions,  and  who  always  took  care  to  prevent  our 
either  cutting  or  buying  timber  at  either  of  thefe 
inlands  but  with  the  greateft  difficulty  and'rifque: 
fenfible  of  this,  our  iflands  apply’d  to  the  Dutch  and 
Danes  for  it,  who  enjoyed  the  beft  of  trades,  goldand 
filver  in  return, 

it  would  be  premature  and  unbecoming  to  enter 
into  any  form  of  government,  or  to  point  out  any 
method  by  which  this  ifland,  or  either  of  the  other 
two,  which  were  neutral,  but  now  ceded  and  guaran¬ 
tied  to  us,  can  be  made  beneficial  ;  of  the  confequence 
they  will  be  to  Greac-Britain,  that  honourable  board, 
under  whofe  infpection  they  fall,  is  bed  qualified  to 
fee,  and  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  execute. 

An  honourable  and  diffinginffied  member  of  the 
Floufe  of  Commons  has  with  great  propriety  called  this 
almoll  wholly  connected  curve  of  iflands,  from  Gre¬ 
nada  to  Porto  Rico,  x\\cDemuLune\  fee  through  this 
Demi-Lune  how  (trong  now  England  is,  and  how 
broke  the  power  of  France,  who  held  and  ufurped 
from  Grenada  to  Guadeloupe  ;  what  have  they  now 
remaining?  St.  Lucia,  Martinico,  Guadeloupe,  and 
Mari -galante  (which,  as  ’tis  of  lo  little  confequence 
as  well  as  the  barren  rocks  of  Defirade  and  the  Saints, 
I  have  nor  touched  on)  their  chain  is  broke,  and  we 
are  poffidTed  of  ttrong  and  powerful  acquifitions,  to 
fupprels  the  part  they  have  ceded  to  them.  From 
whence  are  they  to  be  fupply’d  with  American  necef- 
faries,  which  i  have  already  mentioned  are  foneceffary, 
fo  abfolutely  necelTary  to  work,  to  carry  on  their 
eflates  ?  They  have  no  American  fettlements  of  their 
own  (except  that  part  of  Louifiana  which  is  reckon’d 
the  moft  unhealthy,  and  from  which  they  cannot  with 
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tlie  facility  we  can,  nor  indeed  but  with  •  difEcuIty 
obtain  them)  to  apply  to  and  depend  on;  thus  they 
muft  either  get  thern  by  fteakh  from  us,  or  purchafe 
them  at  a  high  rate  from  the  Durch,  who  never  lofe 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  i-^^^oft  ot  any  advantage 
in  trade,  which  may  be  opened  them.  Great,  almoft 
incredible  was  the  number  of  vcfiels  which  I  have 
been  well  allured  was  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  French  iflands  and  their  part  of  North- America ; 
it  has  fome  years  (I  am  informed)  exceeded  five  hun¬ 
dred  fail  5  and  this  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  more 
readily,  both-  from  the  fifheries,  Csfc.  and  from  the  pe- 
rilhable  nature  of  every  material  uled  in  building, fuch 
as  boards,  planks,  joifts,  fpars,  ranging  timber  and 
fliingles,  which  are  abfoliite  neceffaries  of  life,  as 
they  have  no  timber  among  any  of  their  iflands  which 
can  or  does  anfwer  equal  to  the  American,  nor  if  they 
had,  could  they  work  it  at  fo  cheap  a  rate  as  it  could 
be  fupplied  from  North  America;  neither  could  they 
fupply  themfelves  with  red  or  v^^hite  oak  ftaves,  oak 
heading  or  hoops,  all  which,  with  the  preceding 
articles  for  building,  are  compriled  under  the  title  of 
Lumber, 

Again,  our  American  poffefljons  give  us  an  in- 
expreflible  advantage  over  them,  by  the  number  of 
fine  ftout  privateers,  v/ith  which  the  Caribbean  and 
Atlantic  leas  fwarmM  during  the  late  and  preceding 
war;  if  then  lo  great,  how  much  more  fo  will  they 
be,  now  all  America  is  our  own  ? 

Should  an  attack  be  ever  meditated  on  the  French 
iflands  in  a  fubfequent  war,  how  eafy  will  it  be  to 
carry  it  on  from  North  America ;  they  are  now 
quieted  in  their  poffelTions,  and  can,  as  we  have  feen 
in  the  Jaft  attack  on  Marcinico,  with  much  more 
facility,  and  with  lefs  expence  to  this  nation,  form  that 
attack,  than  from  hence  ;  befides,  the  navigation  is 
Ihorter^  aud  by  this  advantage  the  troops  will  be  lefs 
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liable  to  fall  ill,  and  thus  come  with  more  Vigour  to 
the  attack. 

By  this  time  I  hope  the  reader  fees  the  advantageous 
fituation  of  our  trade  in  thofe  feas,  and  the  tottering 
footing  on  v/hich  that  of  Fiance  ftands.  When  I  come 
to  conficler  our  acquificions  from  the  crown  of  Spain,. 
I  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  her  American  home¬ 
ward-bound  trade  is  equally  in  our  power  to  diftrefs. 

By  the  9th  article  of  the  Preliminaries,*. Senegal  is 
ceded  to  Greac-Britain,  Goree  yielded  to  France;  to 
trace  this  matter,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  firft 
memorial  of  France,  the  7th  article,  page  30  of, the. 
Memorial,"!'  relativ’e  to  the  firft  negotiation;  France 
there  offers  to  yield  either  Senegal  or  Goree,,  and  de- 
fires  the  other  to  be  guarantied  to  her  by  Great-Britain-= 
In  the  anfwer  of  England  to  that  Memorial,  page  37, 
article  3,1)  England  infifts  on  both  Senegal  and  Goree 
to  be  ceded  toiler  in  the  moft  full  and  ample  manner. 
In  the  Ultimatum  of  France,  Auguft*  5th,  page  41, 

.  .  ^  *  3d 


*  Article  IX.  His  Britannick  majeOiy  fhall  reflore  to  France  the 
ifliind  ot  Goree  in  the  condition  it  was  in  when  conquered:  And 
his  moil  ChViltian  majerty  cedes  in  full  right,  and  guaranties  to  the 
king  of  Great-Britain,  Senega!. 

f  The  colonies  of  South  America,  in  pofTeflion  of  the  French, 
neceffarily  require  negroes  to  cultivate  them;  the  French  fettlemehts 
of  Senegal  and  Goree  fupplied  the  wants  of  the  French  coloides  ia 
this  refpedl.  England,  in  keeping  thofe  lettlements,  would  prejudice 
France,  without  procuring  any  pofitive  advantages  for  hcrfelf;  and 
the  union  which  the  two  Sovereigns  fo  fincerely  wifh  to  eftablilh  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns,  leaves  no  room  to  fuppofe  that  the  Court  of 
London  has  any  fuch  intentions  of  mifehief.  Neverthelefs,  France, 
with  a  view  to  the  bleiTings  of  peace,  offers  England  the  choice  of 
the  poffeffions  of  Senegal  or  Goree,  meaning  that  one  or  the  other 
poffeffion  (hall  be  reitored  and  guarantied  to  the  King  by  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majefly,  Hijiorical  Memorial^  ^.30.  ' 

II  Senegal, with  all  its  rights  and  dependencies  upon  the  river  which 
bears  its  name,  ffiall  be  ceded  to  Great-Britain  in  the  moft  full  and 
ample  manner;  as  alfo  the  ifland  of  Goree,  fo  cft'entially  conneded 
with  Senegal.  Hlfiorical  MmorlaU  37- 
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article, f  France  there  gives  power  to  her  minifter 
then  at  the  court  of  London,  M.  BiiflV,  to  treat  of 
fo me  expedient  to  fettle  the  affair  ot  Senegal  and  Goree, 
as  Mr,  Stanley  had  acquainted  the  duke  de  Choifeul, 
that  fome  expedient  might  be  fallen  on  to  fettle  this 
matter  between  the  two  crowns.  In  England’s  reply  to 
this  Ultimatum,  page  51,  article  3,^  fhe  ftill  infills 
on  the  ceffion  of  both  Senegal  and  Goree  to  her,  and 
renews  her  declaration 'of  willingly  entering  into  a 
difeuffion  of  any  expedient  France  may  fuggeft,  to- 
provide  herfelf  with  negroes,  provided  this  expedient 
ihould  not  be  too  detrimental  to  the  interefts  of 
Great-Britain.  Why  any  expedient  fbould  be  con- 
fented  to,  which  Ihould  be  any  way  in  the  least 
DETRIMENTAL,  I  cannot  conceive*,  and  I  flatter 
myfelf  my  reader  will,  before  I  quit  this  anicle,  be 
convinced  that  the  ceflion  we  have  now  made  is  not 
in  THE  LEAST  DETRIMENTAL  to  her,  or  beneficial 
'to  France.  She  ftill,  wifely^  intent  on  her  own  in- 
tereft,  in  her  Ultimatum  of  Sept.  9,  1761,  page  56,*^ 

offers 

I  _ 

*  * 

f  No  anfwer  has  been  given  by  England  to  the  plain  argument 
^hat  if  Senegal  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  jecu^ity  without  Go^ee^  England  will 
make  no  great  faerfee^  in  keeping  Goree,  and  rejloring  Senegal  to  France, 
Upon  fhis  article,  Mr.  Stanley  has  acquainted  the  D.  de  Choileul, 
that  fome  expedients  may  be  agreed  on  between  the  two  crow'ns;  in 
confequence  of  which  his  majefly,  out  of  regard  to  the  b'efKng  of 
peace,  has  authorized  M.  BufTy  to  treat  concerning  thefe  expedients 
with  the  Britilli  miniltry.  Hijlorical  Memorial,  p.  41 . 

The  king  refers  to  the  third  article  of  the  Ultimatum  of  England, 
concerning  the  celTton  of  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,,  as  well  as  the 
iffand  of  Goree,  in  the  moh  ample  manner,  as  exprefled  in  the  faid 
article;  and  his  majefly  renews  the  declaration  which  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  that  if  the  court  of  Erance  would  fuggeil  any  rea- 
fonable  expedient  to  provide  themfelves  with  negroes,  which  may  not 
be  too  detrimental  to  the  interefts  of  the  Britifh  iubjedls  in  Africa,  he 
will  willingly  enter  upon  a  difcuflion  of  this  fubjedl.  Hifiorical  Me¬ 
morial,  A*  5  ^  • 

4.  Although  France  is  fenfible  how-oppoflteit  is  to  principles  of 
conciliation!  that  the  party  which  cedes  fhould  propofe  to  the  party 
who  has  conquered  and  would  maintain  the  ceffion  of  pofTeffions 

which 
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offers  to  guaranty  Senegal  and  Goree  to  Great-Brltain, 
^provided  flie  in  her  turn  will  guaranty  the  pofledions 
of  the  fettlements  of  Anamaboo  and  Akra  to  her. 
Thus  P'rance  openly  avows  w^a/  llie  expedled  in  re¬ 
turn  for  her  rock  of  Goree;  and  thus  broke  off’ the 
negotiation.  We  now,  by  the  Preliminaries,  find  our- 
lelves  in  poffcfiion  of  Senegal;  the  enemy,  of  Goree; 
by  Senegal  the  whole  gum  trade  is  fecured  to  Great- 
Britain  ;  by  Goree  nothing  loft,  or  is  any  thing  fecured 
to  France i  by  Senegal  the  Galam  trade,  which  was 
carry’d  on  about  fixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Senegal,  and  as  well  as  weean  be  inform’d,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Gambia,  is  now  removed  to  Gambia; 
the  Galam  trade  was  that  of  (laves  and  gold  duff,  ' 
which  the  French  enjoy’d  with  the  pofleflioa  of  Se¬ 
negal,  and  from  whence  they  received  all  their  (laves, 
Goree  only  ferving  as  a  place  where  they  might  occa^ 
fionally  lodge  thofe  (laves  fb  bought  by  the  Galam 
trade,  which  trade  as  they  have  now  loft,  Goree  be¬ 
comes  ufelefs.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  fcarcely 
one  hundred  (laves  were  ever  bought  at;  Goree  in. a 
year,  which  are  fcarcely  fufficienc  to  fupply  rhe  wafte 
and  confumption  of  that  unhealthy  ifland.  Mr.Debat 
{I  chink  that  is  the  name  of  the  governor  of  Gambia^ 
on  an  application  from  one  of  the  governors  and.di- 
redlors  of  our  African  company,  gives  an  account  fi- 
milar  to  the  above,  but  with  this  addition,  that  the 
ifland  of  Goree,  were  it  attended  with  no  other  difad- 
vantage  to  this  nation  bur  its  expence,  whereas  ’cis  a 
grave  to  almoft  every  man  who  goes  thicher,<  is  not 
worth  our  retention,  but  that  he  could  wilh  orders 

G  2  would 

♦  ^  ,  » 
which  are  not  perfe'dly  ‘  known  ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  manner  which  England  requires  is  liable  to  innumerable  diih- 
culties,  neverthelels  the  king,  to  leftiFy  his  acquiefcence  in  every  ex¬ 
pedient  which  may  conciliate  the  two  crowms,  is  willing  to  declare 
to  England,  that  he  will  guaranty  the  poiiempn  of  Senegal  and 
Goree  to  that  crown,  pro  voided  Engl-ind,  on  her  part,  will  guaranty 
^  the.poITelhon  of  the  lettlements  of  Ananiaboo  and  Akra,  on  the  coaft 
ofAlriida,  HiJJorical  56. 
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would  be  given  for  its  being  blown  up  and  abandon’d; ' 
that  in  the  year  1755  ^757  r*ot  certain  which, 

as  I  only  heard  his  letter  read  in  the  Houle  of  Com- 
mons)  he  was  fcnt  to  Goree  on  fome  bufinefs  relative 
to  our  African  company  ;  that  he  there  learnt  the  little 
or  no  utility  it  could  be  of  to  France,  fhould  Senegal 
be  retain’d,  from  whence  they  drew  all  their  negroS ; 
that  their  fhips  frequently  lay  at  Goree,  on  account  of 
the  fands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  where  they 
take  in  their  flaves.  From  thefe  accounts,which  may  be 
depended  on,  appears  the  mighty  ceffion  to  France  in 
the  ifland  of  Goree.  She  evidently  faw  how  intent  we 
were  in  the  laft  negotiation  on  keeping  it,  fhc  knew 
the  Warmth  and  fteadinefs  of  the  difpofition  of  part  of 
the  then  adminiftration,  and  hoped  by  yielding  that’ 
ifland, with  great  feeming  reludlance,they  might  obtain 
the  much  better  eftablifhment  of  Anamaboo  and  Akra, 
for  their  flave  trade,  fo  efTcntiaJiy  neceflfary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  their  fugar' colonies :  thanks  to  the  fuperior 
wifdom  and  attention  of  his  majefty,  who  faw  through 
this  artifice;  gave  them  Goree,  and  kept  Anamaboo 
and  Akra;  gave  them  the  fhell,  but  has  kept  the 
oyfter.  It  was  thus,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
French  yielded  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
fort  of  Placentia,  but  had  guarantied  to  them  the  iflands 
of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John’s,  and  gain’d  the  fifliery 
of  the  coafi  of  Canada,  It  is  evident,  from  the  letter 
of  M.  de  Pontchartrain  to  the  duke  de  Gramond, 
which  I  have  already  mention’d,  how  well  they  Were 
apprifed  of  the  value,  of  Cape  Breton,  as  they  declare 
the  fifh  to  be  there  much  more  abundant,  Cfc. 
befides,  they  obtain’d  that  pofejfwit  v^hxch  has  coft  us 
fo  many  lives,  fuch  fums  and  fuch  pains  to  reduce,  and 
now  nobly  to  keep. 

The  only  branch  of  trade  which  remained  to  be 
fettled  with  our  great  rival  was  chat  valuable  one, 
the  Eaft -India,  By  the  firfl-  memorial  of  France, 

dated 
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dated  July  15,  1761,*  the  treaty  between  the  fieiirs 
Godeheu  and  Saunders  is  propofed  as  a  bafi^  for  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  peace  in  Afia  •,  England,  in  her 
anfwcr,  July  29,  1761,  paj^c  38,^*  refules  fuch  efta- 
blifhmenc  for  the  peace  in  Afia,  but  declares  it  mufl 
be  neceffarily  left  to  the  companies  of  the  two  nations, 
to  adjud  the  accommodation  and  reconciliation.  By 
the  Ultimatum  of  France,  Auguft  5,  article  9,  page 
42,  §  (he  acquiefees  in  the  determination  of  England. 
Thus  ended  the  negotiation.  By  the  Preliminaries 
now  before  us,  we  fee  the  French ,  reftored  to  the 
comptoirs  or  fadlories,  which  they  had  on  the  coaft 

of 


It  would  be  advantageous  for  the  companies  of  the  two  nations 
in  the  Eaii-Indics,  to  abllain  for  ever  Irom  all  military  views  and 
conqueils,  to  reitraiu  themfelves,  ar>d  mutually  to  afiiil  each  other  in 
the  bulinefs  of  commerce,  which  more  properly  belongs  (o  them, 
i  he  precife  ficuation  in  which  the  two  nations  Hand,  is  not  known 
in  France;  wherefore  the  king,  in  order  to  confine  himfelf,  in  that 
refpedf,  to  the  objedl  moil  ufeful,  both  for  the  prefentand  hereafter, 
to  the  two  companies,  propofes  to  the  king  of  England  the  treaty- 
concluded  between  the  ficurs  Godeheu  and  Saunders,  as  a  bafis  for 
the  re-efiablifliment  of  the  peace  in  Afia.  Hijlorical  Momorial,  />,  30. 

+  The  treaty  concluded  between  Meifrs.  Saunders  and  Godeheu 
cannot  be  admitted  as  the  bafis  of  the  re-eftablilhment  of  the  peace  in 
Afia,  becaufe  that  provifional  treaty  has  had  no  confequences,  and 
becaufe  thofe  provilions  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  prefent 
Hate  of  affairs  in  the  Indies,  by  the  final  reduction  of  the  pofleffions 
and  fettlements  of  the  French  company  in  the  EaH  Indies;  but  as 
theperfedl  and  final  fetdement  with  regard  to  that  country  can  only 
be  made  in  conformity  to  certain  rights  abfolutdy  ajopertaining  to 
the  Englifh  company,  and  as  the  king  cannot  juHly  difpofe  of  their 
rights  without  their  confeni,  it  muH  neceffarily  be  left  to  the  com¬ 
panies  ofihe  tw’o  nations  to  adjuH  the  terms  of  accommodation  and 
reconciliation,  according  to  thofe  rules  of  reafon  and  juHice,  which 
the  Hate  and  circumHances  of  their  affairs  may  require,  and  mutually 
point  out;  piovided  neverthelefs  that  thofe  conditions  are  not  repugf 
nantto  the  defigns  and  equitable  intentions  of  their  fovereigns  for  the 
peace  and  reconciliation  of  the  two  crowns.  Hift»  Memorial^  p.  3S. 

4  The  French  EaH* India  company  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  made  between  McH*.  Godeheu  and  Saunders;  that  of 
England  has  notobferved  the  fame  punduality.  However  that  may¬ 
be,  the  king  is  willing  to  acquiefeein  the  9th  article  of  the  Ultimatum 
of  England,  in  relation  to  Afia.  Hijlorical  Mmoriah  p,  4.3. 
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of  (Torornsndcf j  dnci  -  Bcngsl^  in  the  yc2r 

-  1749,  they  renounce  theacquifitions  they  have  made 

on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  fince  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hoffilities  between  the  two  companies  in  the 
year  1749,  they_  further  reftore  all  that  they  lhall 
have  conquered  from  Great-Britain  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
dufing  the  prefent  war,  and  engage  not  to  ered  any 
for  nfications,  or  keep  any  troops  in  Bengal, 

.  Very  little  trouble  ,  will  be  neceflary  to  elucidate 
■the  great  fuperiority  of  advantage  to  Great-Britain 
by  this  article ;  two  fads  being  ftated,  one  from  the 
con  fcfli  :)n  of  France,  the  other  the  aft  of  our  own 
Eaft-Tndia  company,  will  be  fufEcient.  For  the  firft, 
I  apply  to  the  Memorial,  fo  often  quoted  :  In  the 
reply  of  England,  to  the  firft  Memorial  of  France, 
^cis  exprclsly  declared,  that  the  adjuftment  of  affairs 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  fhould  be  kit  to  be  fettled  by  the 
,xwo  companies  ;  this  France  declares,  in  the  Memo¬ 
rial  of  the  Negotiation  the  lafi  dauje  but  one) 

publilhed  at  Paris,  and  figned  by  the  duke  de  Choi* 
feul,  would  entirely  annihilate  the  French  Eaft-India 
company.  The  remainug  faft  is  this;  That  our 
own  Eaft-India  company  was  aj.  plied  to  by  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fervants,  to  know  on  w!',at  footing  they  would 
chufe  to  have  the  affairs  in  the  Eaft-Indies  fettled  ; 

9 

they  d.ew  the  9th  article  now  in  the  Preliminaries, 
it  was  figned  by  their  chairman,  fent  to  his  majefty’s 
minifter,  and  by  him  tranfmicced  to  the  noble 
duke  now  at  Paris  which  article  was  t'anferibed  into 
the  Preliminaries  verbatim^  as  it  came  from  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  and  the  Preliminaries  were  deferred 
figning  forty-eight  hours,  as  an  honourable  member 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  declares,  waiting  for  that 
article. 

This  then  being  the  cafe,  what  gracious  condefeen- 
fion  in  his  majefty  !  what  attention  to  the  intereft 
and  welfare  of  his  fubjefts !  what  unwearied  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  what  care  and  precaution  in  the  adminif- 

cration. 
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tration,  to  apply  to  the  Eaft-India  cofnpany  them- 
fclves,  to  fettle  their  own  affairs  !  To  whom  could 
they  go,  from  whom  could  they  expeft  to  gain  bet¬ 
ter  information  of  what  would  or  could  be  beneficial 
to  this  kingdom  from  that  company  ?  What  wiler, 
what  better,  more  circumfpe6t  condu6l  could  be 
planed  or  purfued,  to  annihilate  the  French  Eaft- 
India  company?'}*  It  was  what  they  dreaded  and 
declared  would  be  the  confequence  of  an  adjuftment 
between  the  two  companies  *,  was  not- this  moft  likely 
to  be  the  event,  when  the  meafures  Ihould  be  diftated 
only  by  one  company,  and  their  diftate^  their  Sic 
Volumus,  be  the  flandard.  If  any  inconveniencies, 
any  di (advantages  to  the  nation  arife  from  this  Pre* 
liminary,  the  Fall- India  company  themfelves  alone 
are  anfwerable. 

In  the  Memorial  of  France,  July  15,  1761,  fhe  in 
the  3d  article  *  offers  to  reftore  us  Minorca  for  Gua¬ 
deloupe.  England  in  her  ^anfwcr,  July  29, 
article  6,  \\  accepts  with  the  appearance  of  a  demand 
the  reftoration  of  that  ifland.  France  in  her  Ultima¬ 
tum,  Augufl  5,  1761,  §  (terns  to  defire  the  retention 
of  Minorca,  and  puts  it  on  the  footing  of  England’s 
having  offered  the  reftoring  Belle-Ifle  to  her  as^  a 
compenfation  for  Minorca,  and  in  that  cafe  is  defirous 

that 

f  The  ninth  [article)  entirely  annihilated  the  French  Eaft- India 
company.  Hijlafical  Memorial^  p. 

*  France  fhall  reftorcto  England  the  ifiand  of  Minorca,  and  Fort 
St.  Philip,  in  the  fame  condition  it  was  in  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  king’s  forces,  together  with  the  artillery  beldnging  to  England, 
which  was  in  the  fort  at  the  time  of  taking  the  ifland.  Hijhrical 
MemoriaU  />•  29. 

jj  The  idand  of  Minorca  (hall  be  immediately  redored  in  the 
condition  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  being  taken,  together  with  the 
artillery,  appertaining  to  that  ifland.  Hi(forical  Memorial^  ^.38. 

-  §  It  Teems  as  if  England,  by  her  propofitions,  offered  theiflmd 
of  Belleifle  as  a  compeniatioh  tor  the  ifland  of  Minorca  :  as  France 
does  not  allow  the  importance  of  the  conquefl  of  Belleifle,  the  two 
courts  will  retain  their  feveral  opinions ;  England  fhall  maintain  her 
conqueft,  and  France  (hall  keep  Minorca,  Hijiorical  Memorial t  /»  41  ^ 
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that  each  nation  ihould  retain  her  conqueft,  England 

Bel!e-me,  France  Minorca.  In  the  Ultimatum  of 

England,  Sept,  i,  1761,  article  7,  * * * §  fhe  infifts  in  a 

molt  pofinve  manner,  that  Minorca  fhall  be  reftored 

to  her;  France,  in  her  lalt  memorial,  §  .Sept,  o,  1761 

wuhout  entering  into  any  difculTion,  contents  to  the 

reltoring  Minorca,  and  by  the  i  ith  article  of  the  Pre- 

hminanes  f  we  fee  the  ifland  of  Minorca  reftored  to 
England. 

•  1^^  acquifition  or  reftored  conqueft,  which 
cither  aids  or  proteds  our  trade,  or  mav  diftrefs  or 
even  annoy  that  of  France  or  Spain,  is  of'  inHnite  con- 
lequence  to  Great-Britain,  I  cannot  but  look  on  the 

of  Minorca  in  that  light,  and  conlcQuentlv  a* 
great  event  to  this  nation.  . 

Whoever  reflect s_  will  remember  the  difcontents 
which  yaged  in  this  nation  in  1756,  when  we  loft 
Minorcai  of  what  importance  ’twas  then  thought  to 
c  5  t  c  navigation  and  trade  of  the  IVIediterrancan 
was  thought  wholly  to  depend  upon  it,  and  from  its 
ituation  It  moft  certainly  does.  This  was  not  an 
opinion  then  only  founded,  it  prevailed  alfo  fo  ftronnly 
in  1708,  that  genera!  Stanhope  was  fenc  with  a  ftron^/ 
Iquadron  to  reduce  that  ifland,  as  being  the  moft  fate 
and  convenient  ftation  for  our  navy  in  thofe  Teas  ;  and 

Utrecht,  1715,  between  queen  Anne 
and  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  by  the  nth  article  ot  that 

treaty 

*  The  iHand  of  Minorca  fhall  be  reflored  to  his  P-ritannic  majelby, 

as  likewife  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  the  condition  it  flood,  and  with  the 
artillery  therein,  at  the  time  of  taking  che  I'aid  ifland  and  fort. 

Hijiorical  Memorial  p-  S3 ■ 

§  The  king,  without  entering  into  any  difcullion  of  the  6th 
article,  agrees  to  this  article  as  well  as  to  the  ych.  Hift,  Mem.  p.  57. 

"f  Article  Xf.  The  ifland  of  Minorca  fhall  be  rellored  to  his 
Britannick  majefly,  as  well  as  Port  St.  Philip,  in  the  fame  condi¬ 
tion  they  were  in,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  arms  ol  the 
moft  Chriftian  king ;  and  with  the  artillery  that  was  there  at  che 
taking  of  the  faid  ifland,  and  of  the  faid  fort. 
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treaty  ’twas  ceded  in  the  moft  ample  manner,  and 
guarantied  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain. 

The  ifland  of  Minorca  lies  about  70  leagues  fouth 
from  the  foiithern  coaft  of  France,  about  56  leagues 
from  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Spain,  about  70  from  Algiers 
on  the  northern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  about  70  from  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Sardinia;  thus  fituated,  it  may  be 
faid  to  command  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean, 
when  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  any  great  maritime 
power. 

The  expence  this  nation  has  been  at  for  Minorca, 
undeniably  has  been  immenfe,  but  the  advantage 
from  that  ifland  may  alfo,  if  properly  attended  to, 
be  great ;  the  weight  of  the  expence  in  credting  the 
fortifications,  ftore  houfes,  wharfs,  and  careening 
places,  is  over,  and  altho*  we  fhall  be  under  a  ne- 
cefTity  of  having  an  eftablilhment  and  regiment's  there 
garrifon’d,  yet  the  benefit  accruing  to  our  navy  in 
any  fubfequent  war,  will  fully  com'penfatc  this  ex¬ 
pence  :  From  the  fhort  duration  of  the  late  war 
.with  Spain,  Gibraltar  has  fupphed  our  wants,  and 
as  we  have  not  had  any  engagement  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  of  great  confequence,  we  have  not  flood  in 
need  of  mafts,  yards,  «nd  the  great  refitting,  which 
might  be  necefTary  to  a  fleet  after  any  great  aifion. 
Had  we  not  been  poff.dicd  of  Minorca,  we  cither 
could  not  have  refitted  our  fquadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  admiral  Matthews,  after  their  engagement 
with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  or  it 
muft  have  been  at  the  inconceivable  expence  of  do¬ 
ing  it  in  foreign  ports,  where  it  wmuld  not  have 
been  lo  well  done.  Again,  it  w'ould  have  fuliied 
the  brightnefs  of  our  arms,  to  have  loll  any  part  of 
the  domiiiioiis  of  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  in 
this  war, 

H  By 


%  the  f2th  and  13th  articles  of  the  Prelimina¬ 
ries,  *  the  territories  of  the  eleftorate  of  Planover  are 
to  be  reftorcd  and  evacuated  5  the  fortreffes  ofCleves, 
Wezel,  and  Guelders,  and  all  the  countries  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  king  of  Prufria,^and  our  other  allies,  to 
be  evacuated,  and  the  troops  of  Great-Britain  and 
France  fhall  alfo  quit  the  empire. 

If  we  refleft  on  the  year  1757,  we  fhall  fee  that 
the  king  of  Pruflia, /having  himfelf  drawn  his  troops 
out  of  Cleves  and  Wtzel,  by  that  me  ms  let  the 
French  army  into  the  eledorate  of  Hanover  (to 
which  ftep  our  misfortunes  which  followed  to  the 
convention  of  Clofter- Seven  were  owing)  and  that 
the  king  of  Pruflia  never  has  complied  with  furnifh- 
jng  the  quota  of  men  by  him  flipulatcd  to  join  our 
army  ;  his  very  ftrong  advocates,  who  put  his  in- 
terell  in  competition  and  almoft  give  it  the  preference 
to  that  of  Great-Britain,  muft  own  that  we  have  done 
more  for  that  prince  during  the  courfe  of  this  long 
and  burthenfome  war,  and  now  on  the  peace,  than 

either 

*  Article  XFI.  France  fhall  reflore  all  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  ele6iorate  of  lianover,  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  to  the 
duke  of  Brunfvvick,  and  to  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckehourg, 
which  are,  or  fhall  be  occupied  by  the  arms  cf  his  mofi:  ebrillian 
.majefty  :  The  fortrefTcs  of  thele  diilerent  countries  fi:a]l  be  re- 
flored  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in,  when  they  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  French  arms  j  and  the  pieces  of  artillery  v.  hich  fliali 
have  been  carried  clfewhere,  fliall  be  replaced  by  the  lame  number, 
of  the  fame  bore,  weight  and  metal:  As  to  what  regards  hollages 
cxacled  or  given,  during  the  war,  to  this  day,  they  fhall  be  lent 
back  without  ranfom. 

ArticleXlW.  After  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries,  France 
fhall  evacuate,  as  foon  as  it  caii  be  done,  the  fortrelfes  of  Cleves, 
.  Wezel,  and  Guelders,  and  in  general  all  the  countries  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Prulha  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  Britifh  and  French 
armies  fliall  evacuate  all  the  countries  which  they  occupy,  dr  may 
then  occupy,  in  Weftphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  all  the  F.mpire  ;  and  each  fliall  retire  into 
the  dominions  of  their  rerpe<flivc  fovereigns :  And  their  Britannick 
and  mofl  Chriftian  majeflies  further  engage,  and  promife,  not  to 
furnifli  any  fuccour,  of  any  kind,  to  their  refpedlive  allies,  who 
{hall  continue  engaged  in  the  prefent  war  in  Geniunyi^ 


(  59  )  . 

either  he  or  they  could  with  propriety  and  juftice  have 
expefled 

By  the  1 4th  article  of  the  Preliminaries,  Oftend  and 
Nieuporc  are  to  be  evacuated  immediately  ;  this  wc 
demanded  by  the  i2th  article  f  of  the  Memorial  of 
England,  July  29,  1761,  and  this  France  ablolutely 
refufed  in  her  Ultimatum,  Auguft  5, 1761,  article  1 1.§ 
Englan  in  her  Ulcimatum  of  Sept,  i,  1761,  article 
ftill  urges  her  demand,  but  at  the  clofe  of  that 
article  foftens  this  demand,  and  points  out  a  method 
by  which  it  might  be  fettled,  viz,  on  France’s  de-» 
daring,  that  it  never  was  her  intention  to  keep 
poffeffion  after  the  return  of  peaced*  France  in 

H2  her. 

As  the  indifpenilble  care  which  is  due  from  his  majefty  to  his 
people,  and  the  jult  and  invincible  motives  which  concern  the 
preier'.^ation  and  lecuricy  of  his  kingdoms,  authorized  by  the  molt 
formal  ftipulations  of  foiemn  treaties  (viz,  thofe  of  Radftadt,  and  the 
Earriere)  and  even  by  the  express  and  irrevocable  conditions  of  the 
cellion  of  the  Low- Countries,  will  not  allow  France  to  retain  pof- 
feifion  of  Oftend  and  Nieuport,  the  two  places  aforefaid  fhall  be 
fevacuated,  without  delay,  by  the  French  garrifons ;  it  is  for  this 
^:a'bn  declared  that  the  reflitutions  fpoken  of  in  the  preceding  articles 
of  thi'^  Memorial,  and  particularly  the  convention  which  is  to  be 
framed  and  regulated  with  refpedf  to  tne  indie.%  cannot  take  place 
.till  the  aforefaid  evacuation ^ot  Oifend  and  Nieuport  fhall  be  faith¬ 
fully  executed.  Hijl  or  cal  Memorial^  p,  38* 

5  'rhe  Emprefs-C^ieen  enjoys  full  fovereignty  in  the  towns  of 
Oilcnd  and  Nieuport;  the  king  has  only  lent  his  forces  to' his 
ally  to  fecure  thole  places.  England  has  no  right  to  impofe  laws 
•upon  the  king  and  theemprefs,  contrary  to  the  wiii  of  the  king  and 
pf  her  Imperial  inajelty,  who  do  not  in  the  leait  violate  the  treaties 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auilria  with  the  States  General.  As  to  what  re- 
•mains,  his  majefty  readily  declares,  that  his  intention  never  was  to 
•-keep  poifeffion  of  the  faid  places  after  the  eilablifhmcnt  of  peace, 
^th/Iorical  Memorial^  p.  42. 

'{'  Concerning  the  evacuation  of  Oftend  and  Nieuport,  the  king 
cannot  but  refer  to  the  moil  exprefs  and  irrevocable  ilipuiation  of 
the  moll  foiemn  treatief,  and  exprelfed  in  the  iith  article  of  the 
Ultimatum  of  Great-Britain,  as  alio  to  bis  declaration  relative  to 
■that  fubjecl  :  and  his  majefty  relies  on  the  fincerity  oi  the  declara- 
-tion  on  the  part  of  France  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  intention  of  his 
moll  Chriltian  rnajelly  never  was  to  keep  poflTeffion  of  the  aforefaid 
.places  after  the  return  of  peace.  HijUrical  Memorial,  p,  54. 


I 
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her  l_aft  memorW  to  England,  Sept.  9,  ,  75,,  article 
lt,_  declares  her  viillingnefs  to  give  under  the 

s  hanu^  that  it  never  was  her  intention  to  keep 
N.eiiport  and  Oftend  after  the  peace,  or  even  after 
the  i’rdifjfitnaries  were  ftgned.  For  this  more  ip-  edv 
evacuation  of  Nieuport  and  Oftend.  we  may  proba- 
bly  tliank  that  able  and  diligent  icrvant  of  this  crown 
who  then  was  at  Paris,  as  we  do  not  fino  any  demand 
made  by  England  in  her  article  fooner  than  at  the 
peace.  We  now^  fee  our  demand  made  in  a  peremp¬ 
tory  and  immediate  manner,  and  we  find  it  fo  ftipuL 


Thus  having  difeufled  the  part  of  the  Preliminaries 
relating  to  France  and  our  allies  as  they  occur,  it  now 
remains  that  we  examine  the  Preliminaries  relative 
^  Spain,  our  new-made  and  Toon  vanquifhed  enemy. 
To  fee  into  this,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  alfo  revile 
the  Negotiatic^  of  1761;  page  34,  we  find  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Spain, t  made  through  the  mediation  of 
trance,  by  M,  Bufly,  viz.  reftitution  of  prizes  made 
on  Spain,  liberty  of  fifhing  on  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland,  and  chc-  deftrubtioii  of  fuch  forts  as  we 
might  have  in  the  bay  of  Honduras :  England  with 
a  becoming  fpirit  returned  that  memorial,  page  36  § 

of 

.  ^  of  the  treaty,  even  of  the  Prelimina¬ 

ries,  will  give  a  declaration  under  his  hand,  to  the  king  ot  Eng¬ 
land,  by  which  his  majeily  will  declare  that  his  intention  never 
was  to  bring  the  towns  of  Ohend  and  Nieuport  under  his  dominion. 
Hijloricnl  Memorial.,  p.  58. 

t  I  -  The  reftitution  offome  captures  which  have  been  made 
during  the  prefent  war  upon  the  Spanifh  flag.  2.  The  privileoc 
for  the  Spanifli  nation  to  filh  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
3.  The  demolition  of  theEnglifh  fettlements  made  upon  the  Spanifh 
territories  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  Hiftorical  Memorial,  p.  34. 

§  It  is  my  duty  to  declare  farther  to  you  in  plain  terms,  in  the 
name  of  his  majerty,  that  he  will  not  fuller  the  difputes  with  Spain 
to  be  blended,  in  any  manner  whatever,  in  the  negotiation  of  peace 
between  the  two  crowns;  to  which  1  mull;  add,  that  it  will  be 
conftdered  as  an  affront  to  his  majeily’s  dignity,  and  as  a  thing  in¬ 
compatible 
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of  the  Negotiation,  as  totally  inadmiflible:  Spain  ' 
appears  again,  by  her  ambaflador,  the  count  de  Fur 
entes,  then  at  the  court  of  London,  in  a  long  note 
addrefled  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  then  fecretary  of  ftace  for 
the  fouthern  department,  avows  the  memorial  pre- 
fented  by  M.  BuflTy,  and  fets  forth  his  mafter^s,  the 
Cacholick  king’s  great  pacifick  difpofition,  fraught 
with Jincerity^  for  had  he  been  ad:uared  by  any  other' 
principle^  he  w^uld  have  g'ven  full  (cope  to  his  great- 
nsfs^  and  have  fpoken  from  himfetf  'and  as  -  became  his 
dignityj^  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Spain  until 
fhe  (hewed  what  was  her  real  intention,  ano  obliged 
us,  after  every  method,  xonfiftent  with  this  nation’s 
honour,  had  been  elTay’d, which  wifdom,  found  policy 
and  the  defire  to  fpare  the  farther  effufion  of  human 
blood,  could  dictate,  to  order  home  our  .ambafTador 
from  that  court,  and  to  engage  in  a  war  with  that 
crown  aho.  .  . 

Scarcely  was  It  proclaimed  before  England  equip¬ 
ped  an  armament  equal  to  the  great  defign,  and  that 
with  fuch  amazing  expedition,  as  will  ever  do  honour 
to  "thofe  fervants  of  the  crown,  who  received  his^ 
majefty’s  orders  for  that  fervice.  His  majefty,  like 
afovereign,  who  felt  his  heaven-infpired  endeavours 
to  conciliate  of  no  avail,  who  knew  his  own  power, 
greatnefs,  and  the  attachment  of  his  people  to  him, 
and  whofe  lolc  attention  is  their  good,  their  prefer- 
vation,  and  to  fupport  the  dignity,  of  his  crown,  glo- 
rioufly  determined  at  one  blow  to  give  fuch  a  itab 
.  <  -  ■  .  .  V  H  to 

j  > 

compatible  with  the  fincerity  of  the  negotiation,  to  make  farther 
mention  of  Inch  a  circnmlhnce. 

Moreover,  it  is  expeded  that  France  will  not,  at  any  time,  pre- 
fume  a  right  of  'intermeddling  in  fuch  difputes'  between  Greac- 
Britain  and  Spain. 

Thefe  confiderations,  fo  juft  and  indlfpenfible,  have  determined 
his  majefty  to  order  me  to  return  you  the  memorial  which  occafions 
this  as  wholly  inadmiflibje.  Mr.  Fill's  Letier  to  M.  Bufy,  July  2^, 

1761. 

*  See  Hijloriial  Memorial,  p.  45. 
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to  the  power  of  Spain  as  fhould  reach  her  heart,  and 
make  her  fenfible  how  great  an  enemy  fhe  had  pro¬ 
voked,  who  had  not.  endeavoured  to  evade  a  war 
wjUi  her,  through  any  weaknefs,  or  want  of  ability' 
to  pufli  It  with  tiie  urrnoft  power,  but  through  the 
motive  of  tender  humaniiy  and  the  love  of  p'  a^e, 

T.  his  great  blow  reach  d  and  leveled  the  Havanna^ 
with  it  fell  the  power  of  Spain,  her  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  could  now  no  longer  yield  her  their  fuppiies ; 
the  great,  the  vaunted  impregnable  fortrefs  of  the 
Moro  fell  to  the  conduft  of  Albemarle  and  Pocock,  to 
the  fteady  perfeverance  and  undaunted  bravery' of 
Britifh  troops  and  feamen  ;  the  navy  too  of  Spain 
received  fb  fatal  a  fliock,  fo  great  a  lols,  as  rendered 
the  remainder  but  of  fmall  avail.  Xhus  had  Spain 
no  fooner  moved  in  the  quarrel  of  France  but  ihe 
had  reafon  to  repent  her  Bourbon  Compact,  her  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  intrigues,  the  artifice  of  France,  and  make- 
ing  England  her  enemy. 

This, brings  me  to  the  15th,  i6th,  17  th,  i8th  and 
19th  articles  of  the  Preliminaries,  which  regard  our 
accommodarijn  with  the  court  of  Spaing  by  the 
I5th^  article,  inftcad  of  the  haughty  demand  of  the 
reditu tion  of  captures  made  on  Spain  by  England 
previous  to  the  war,  they  yield  to  the  humiliating 
circumdance  of  leaving  that  to  b~  determined  by  the 
courts  of  judice  in  Bmgland  ;  pay  us  the  great  rclped: 
due  to  our  judice,  the  proved  candor,  which  ever 
reigns  in  our  courts, .  leave  the  decifion  wholly  to 
us,  and  make  us  the  iole.  arbiters  in  their  and  our 
own  caufe. 

. «  By 

j  Article  XV.  The  decifion  of  the  prizes  made  on  the  Spaniards 
by  the  rubje(5ls  of  Great-Britain,  in  tiiiie  of  peace,  fhali  be  referred 
to  the  courts  of  julijce  of  the  admiralty  of  Great-Britain,  coiiform- 
ably  to  the  rules  eftablijfhed  aniong  all  nations,  fo  that  the  validity  of 
the  faid  prizes,  between  the  Britifh  andSpanifh  nations,  fhall  be  deci¬ 
ded  and  judged,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  according  to 
treaties,  in  the  courts  of  jullice  of  the  nation,  who  ./hall  have  made  th« 
capture. 


(  ^3  ) 

By  thft  1 6th  article,*  our  fortifications  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  are  to  be  demolifhed,  and  England  to  be 
allowed,  without  any  moleftation  whatever,  to  cut, 
load,  and  carry  away  logwood.  In  this  valuable  and 
elTcntial  trade  for  dying,  and  many  other  purpofes, 
although  we'  had  eredted,  contrary  to  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  fortifications  within  the  known  and  allowed 
kingdom  of  Spain,  yet  were  we  always  interrupted, 
our  veffels  taken,  and  the  men  employ’d  in  that 
trade  imprifoned,  where  many  were  loft ;  *tis  too 
well  known  to  every  merchant  employ’d  in  that 
trade,  how  frequently  frigates  and  guarda  de  cofta’s 
would  fail  from  the  Havanna  or  Ea  Vera  Cruz,  and 
fieze  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  the 
Englilh  veffels  then  in  that  trade;  the  fortifications 
on  flaore  could  not  protedt  them;  but  now  we  are 
quietly  to  enjoy  that  trade.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
and  that  of  all  who  will  reH.-dl,  miift  fureiy  be  on  a 
much  better  footing  than  it  ftood  during  the  laft 
peace;. when,  though  the  loading  might  have  been 
obtained,  yet  it  was  ever  liable  to  be  fiezed  by  th'e 
Spaniards  fuperior  force.  Befides,  another  very  great 
national  advantage  accrues  by  this  ceffion  ;  the  bone 
of  contention  of  fearching  and  ficzing  our  veffels 

loaded  with  logwood  is  removed. 

,  The 

*  Article  XVI.  His  Britjnnick\najefty  flial!  caufe  all  the  fortifi- 
cations  to  be  demolifhed,  which  bis  (ubjedts  ihall  haveeredled  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that 
,.part  of  the  vvorld,  four  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive 
treaty:  And  his  Catholic  majeffy  fhall  not,  for  the  future,  fuffer  the 
fubjedls  of  his  Britannic  majelly,  or  their  workmen,  to  be  diifurbed, 
ormoleiled,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  in  their  occupation  of 
cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
they  may  build  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without  interruption, 
the  houfes,  and  magazines,  neceflary  for  them,  for  their  families,  and 
for  their  effects;  and  his  faid  Catholick  majelly  affures  to  them,  by 
this  article,  the  entire  enjoyment  of  what  Is  above  ilipulated. 


(  64.  ) 

*  The  advantage  arifmg  to  Great-Britain,  by  the 
17th  article,  *  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  remark; 
For  though  Spain  never  entered  much  into  the  New¬ 
foundland  trade  of  the  fifhery,  yet  Oie  ever  ckimed  a 
right  tor  her  Bacalao  fifhery,  and  we  fie  demanded  it 
in  the  year  1761  ;  had  it  not  been  her  defign  to  have 
ufed,  to  have  cxeicifed  or  thought  it  of  confequence 
for  her  to  obtain  it,  fhe  would  never  have  demanded 
at  lo  critical  a  juncture,  when  fhe  thought  we  could 
not  lefuie  her,  that  right,  which  fhe  now  cedes,  in  fo 
full,  lo  clear,  fb  diftindl  and  lo  extenfive  a  manner, 
and  for  which  (he  mull  now  apply  to  us. 

The  i8rh  article  f  rcflores  the  ifland  of  Cuba  to 
Spain,  with  the  fortrefs  of  the  Havanna,  in  conlequence 
of  which  the  crown  of  Spain  cedes  and  guaranties  [j  to 
his  JBritarjiiicK  majeffy  all  that  Spain  poffilles  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  totheeaft  or  to  the  fouth 
'eaft  of  the  river  Miffiffippi;  his  Cathoiick  majefty 
having  power  to  remove  all  his  effeds,  eiiher  artillery 
or  others:  By  this  cefllon  all  the  coaft  of  Florida  is 
fubjecl  to  the  crown  of  GieaC'Britain,  and  there  is  not 
any  power  between  us  and  the  river  Miififfippi. 

Though  Florida  may  have  been  likened  to  Bagfhoc 
.Heath,  or  though  the  wild  rant  of  a  mad  poet  might 
have  beeri  called  in  aid  to  attempt  a  deicription  of  Lhis 
part  of  his  majefty’s  acquifitions,  yet  it  fo  little  merits 
that  application,  that  1  venture  to  rifque  an  aiTcrtion, 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  who  look’d  on  it  in  that 
light,  when  he  is  afTured  that  the  part  about  St.  Au- 
guftine,  and  on  the  confines  of  Georgia,  is  equal  to 
that  colony  in  fertility,  that  the  whole  of  Florida  does 

and 

*  See  this  article  in  the  note,  p.  24.  of  thefe  Difeuffions. 

f  Article  XVI JI.  The  king  of  Great-Britain  fhall  rcfloreto  Spain 
all  that  he  has  conquered  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  with  the  fortreis  of 
the  Havanna;  and  that  fortrefs,  as  well  as  all  the  other  fortreiTes  of 
the  faid  ifland,  fliall  be  reftored  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in 
V/hen,  they  were  conquered  by  his  Britannic  majefly’s  arms. 

II  See  the  19th  article  of  the  Preliminaries  inferied  in  ihenotef, 
pages  1 2  and  1 3  of  thefe  Difeuflions, 
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anJ  will  grow  fine  Indian  corn,  of  which  the  favages 
make  their  bread,  and  that  the  barren  part  of  Florida 
is  only  thefandy  Ihore  in  the  ftraits  of  Bahama  f  which 
probably  he  may  have  feen)  that  the  part  which  opens 
into  the  gulf  ot  Mexico,  and  joins  on  with  Louifiana, 
is  fertile ;  and  farther  afiured,  that  lome  members  of 
the  honourable  Houfe,  whereof  he  is  a  worthy  member, 
declared,  that  on  theeaftern  and  fouth-eaftern  coaft  of 
Florida  there  are  many  fine  large  bays,  in  which  there 
is  good  anchorage that  they  themfelves  have  fre¬ 
quently  th^re  lain  at  anchor ;  chat  the  flota  from  La 
Vera  Cruz,  when  the  wind  blows  hard  from  the  north- 
caft,  which  confequently,  from  theoppofition  it  meets 
with  from  the  current  v/hich  alv/ays  lets  to  the  north- 
eaft,  makes  a  dangerous  and  very  great  fea  in  the  ftraits 
of  Bahama,  through  which  they  muft  pafs,  often  put 
in  and  anchor  at  forne  of  thele  bays^  1  fay,  when  he 
confiders  thefe  fails,  he  will  find  reafon  to  alter  his 


opinion*,  and  chough  the  merchant  (hips  from  Jamaica 
may  not  have  dared  to  venture  an  anchorage  on  a  {o- 
reign  coaft,  and  one  which  is  inhabited  by  favages, 
who,  if  in  any  interefi,  were  not  in  that  of  ours,  yet; 
now,  as  the  coaft  is  our  own,  thole  favages  who  in¬ 
habit  Florida  have  no  power,  in  cafe  of  outrages, 
todly  to  for  fanftion,  the  merchant  (liips  will,  in 
cafe  of  bad  weather, /more  readily  put  in,  for  fccurity 
to  chemfeives  and  cargoes,  and  cafe  to  the  mariners. 
But  allowing  that  the  merchant  uiips  fliould  not,  as 
men  of  war  have  when  the  coaft  was  an  enemy’s,  they 
moft  affuredSy  would  when  k  was  their  mafter*s;and 
thus  if  itioned  be  loch  a  check  on  the  Spaniih  flow 
homewurd-boand,  that  together  wdih  cruizers  from 
Mobile  on  one  fi  ie,  and  Sr,  Auai^fftinc  on  the  other, 
makes  it  an  impoffibility,  as  far  as  any  thing  which 
depends  on  winds  and  cnrrcrts  can,  for  the  court  of 
Spain  ever  to  get  home  her  fiota,  or  receive  any  relief 
from  her  American  ieedements.  There  is  indeed 
another  homeward  known  by  the  name  of  the 

^  1  Wind-^ 
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JA^ndward  Paflage,  but  this  is  fo  bad,  and  lies  fo  very 
far  u,  windward  ol  La  Vera  Cruz,  that  the  Spaniards, 
who  aie  far  interior  to  us  in  navigation,  have  never 
made  the  lead  eflay. to  go  through  that  palTage;  their 

the  ftra  Js  of  Bahama 

femi/  f  pf  I  appears,  from  this  pof- 

feffiori  of  Florida,  the  Spanilb  homeward  flota  equSly 

if  not  more  than  their  outward,  is  in  the  power  of 

Great-Britain ;  befides  this,  there  is  alfoanotherbe- 

neht  accrues,  our  fettlement  of  Georgia,  which  borders 

oni  Jorida,  is  rendered  more  feciire  from  the  incurfions 

o  the  Indians,  which  I  prefume  will  be  allowed  an 

_  The  20th  article  evacuates  and  reftores  the  domi- 

nS°anrr/T''^'i  f  ^  Portugal;  whofe 

naked  and  defencelefs  king,  om,  torn  with  inteftine 

broils,  vifiteu  and  almoft  ruin’d  by  earthquakes,  had 

brren  entered  in  the  moft  outrageous  manner  by  France 
and  .^pain,  for  no  caufe  but  that  of  his  firm  attachment 
to  Lngland,  and  his  relolute  and  invariable  adherence 
to  his  treaties  with  us ;  _  who  though  .repeatedly  invited 
bybpain  and  France  to  join  and  afiifl  in  their  meafures'' 
and  menaced  with  an  invafion  of  his  dominions,  in 
cafe  of  non-compliance,  yet  greatly  rifqued  his  crown 
rather  tnan  forfeit  his  honour.  An  example  v/orthy 
to  be  imitated  by  future  ages,  and  an  immortal  honour 
to  that  prince  who  now  wears  the  crown  of  Portuoal. 

Had  not  honour  didiatcd  fupport  to  Por/up'al  from 
England,  intereft  would,  as  the  trade  from  tfat  king¬ 
dom  is  one,  if  not  the  moft  beneficial  trade  we  have  ; 
The  greateft  part  of  our  remittances  from  thence  bein^ 
gold,  for  which  they  have  the  manufadlures  and  pro*^ 
duel  of  England,  and  the  rice  of  our  colonies. 

By  the  24th  Preliminary,*  each  nation  agrees  to 
pay  the  other  the  expence  of  its  refpeCtive  prifohers  ; 

by 

*  Article  XXW.  The  prifoners  made  retpeflively  by  the  arms 
of  their  Eritannici,  m-jft  Chrillian,  Catholick,  and  ii;oli  Faithful 

niajellies, 
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by  this  article  a  confiderable  futn  wiJ]  be  repaid  this 
nation,  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  unhappy  wretches, 
whom  their  own  court  would  not  fupport.  And  we 
do  not  find  France  ever  once,  through  the  whole  of 
thefe  Preliminaries,  makes  the  Jeaft  demand  on  account 
of  the  captures  made  by  England,  previous  to  the  war, 
and  which  fhe  infifted  on,  during  the  whole  courfe  bt 
the  negotiation  of  1761;  this  is  far  from  a  fmall  objed 
gained  by  Great-Britain  by  thefe  Preliminaries. 

Thus  having  confidered  the  whole  of  the  Prelimi¬ 
naries,  as  now  the  remaining  ones  fettle  only  the  times 
for  the  evacuation  and  delivery  of  the  conquefts  made 
on  both  fides,  I  lhall  proceed,  as  I  firft  propofed,  to 
conlider  our  own  fituation  and  ability  to  carry  on  the 
war. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  we  could  not  raife  the 
money  for  another  year;  that  we  could  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  perhaps  more,  is  very  certain,  provided  wc 
could  find  funds,  from  which  the  intereft  of  the  money 
borrowed  could  be  paid  ;  daily  experience  fliews  us 
that  extravagant  heirs,  or  prodigals,  can  raife  money, 
while  they  can  give  fecurity,  or  pay  the  intereft  of 
money  borrowed;  but  the  day  the  intereft  is  not  paid, 
they  become  bankrupts,  and  the  principal  mull  go  to 
pay  the  debt:  Thus  in  government,  where  the  debt 
becomes  fo  large,  that  the  revenues  of  peace,  after 
paying  the  intereft,  leave  but  little  furplus,  that 

I  2  nation 


rriajeftie%  byland.  and  bv  Tea,  (hall  be  reftored  reciprocally,  andbor 
fide,  after  the  ratification  ot  the  definitive  treat}',  without  ranfon 
paying  the  debts  they  thali  have  contracted  during  their  caprivitv 
And  each  crown  (hall  refpedlively  pay  the  advances  which  (hail  hav 
been  made  for  the  fubfiii'ance  and  maintenance  of  their  orifoner 
by  the  fovereign  of  the  country  where  they  fiial!  have  bee 
detained,  according  to  the  receipts  and  attefted  accounts,  and  othc 
authentick  titles  which  (hall  be  furnifhed  on  each  fide 
_  France  is  of  opinion  that  her  propofition  in  relation  to  the  capturt 
rn  vvhich  the  king  s  fubjedts  arc  interelled,  are  fo  juft,  that  (he abide 

by  them  and  re(ers  to  the  ,  ath  article  of  his  propofiiions  on  tht 
head.  Htjloncal  Memorial^  p,  ^8. 
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nation  muft  be  ruined  •,  our  national  debt  is  now 
fo  large  that  we  come  pretty  near  that  fituation. 
The  money-lender  confiders  not  the  man  with  whom 
he  negotiates,  whether  it  be  the  duke,  the  earl,  the 
baron,  the  untitled  gentlennan,  or  the  agent;  his  firft 
objedt  is  lecurity  for  his  money,  the  next  is  the  advan« 
cage  he  can  make  by  the  loan;  the  nation  is  the  fe- 
curity  which  every  minificr  muft  and  does  gtve ;  he 
then  is  to  drive  the  bell  bargain  he  can ;  it  is  diamond 
cut  diamond,  it  is  ffint  and  fteel  ftrnck  together,  and 
the  Ipark  expedled  i%gain-,  and  I  much  fear,fhouldSatan 
himftlf  go  to  market  in  ’Change-Alley  with  an  Angel, 
both  with  equal  good  fecurity,  the  former  offer  five 
per  cent,  the  latter  four  and  feven-eighths,  the  Angel 
would  go  without  the  loan,  and  Satan  be  thought  the 
ableft  man  to  tranfadl  bufinefs,  and  have  the  preference. 
The  difficulty  our  former  adminiflration  met  with,  to 
find  on  what  to  lay  the  additional  duty,  to  raife  the 
interefl  for  the  laft  loan,  is  but  too  evident  from-its 
being  laid  on  the  windows,  which  alone  falls  on  the 
pooreft  race  in  this  kingdom ;  fenfible  as  was  every 
perfon  in  the  then  adminiflration  of  this  diflrefs,  tho’ 
it  was  debated  more  than  once  in  parliament,  and  every 
member  defired  to  propofe  any  other  expedient  for 
.  raifing  this  money,  yet  could  not  one  method  be  pro- 
pofed  by  which  it  could  be  effeiftecl;  taxes,  though 
laid  primo  I01.0  on  the  lower  clafs  of  men,  do  not  affcdl 
them,  but  fall  on  the  rich,  where  indeed  they  ought, 
and  I  fear  alfo  on  the  manufadluries  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  labourer,  the  hireling  mull  raife  his  wages  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  pays  thedearer  for  his  necelfaries  of  life; 
this  the  manufadurer  muft  pay,  and  he  muft  be  re¬ 
paid  by  an  additional  price  on  his  manufadure ;  thus 
that  comes  dearer  to  market,  and  by  this  means  ffiould 
we  be  underfold  abroad,  our  trade  is  affeded,  our 

navigation  lefTcn’d,  and  the  vital  part  of  England 
ftruck  at.  ■  r  o 


Landed 
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Landed  intereft,  trade,  and  the  mauufaaunes  of 
this  kingdom,  are  her  riches,  as  indeed  they  are  of 
every  date.  Let  us  examine  ^whether  theie  or  either 
of  them  wifh  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  call 
aloud  for  peace.  By  the  load  of  taxes  the  landed 
intereft  is  hurt  ^  by  the  want  of  hands  which  has 
been  experienced  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
two  years  ago,  when  it  plcafed  God  to  bjefs  us  with 
a  plentiful  harveft,  but  in  fome  places  attended 
with  what  the  farmers  call  catching  weather,*  wages 
arofe;  and  many  loads  of  wheat  and  other  grain  were 
damaged,  fome  quite  loft.  '  Trade  too  has  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  war,  and  though  our  conquefts  have 
been  extended,  yet  our  Tonnage  f  has  greatly  de- 
creafed. 

It  is  felf  evident,  that  war  ftrips  you  of  the  trade 
of  that  nation  with  whom  you  are  engaged  in  war  j 
thus  we  have  loft  the  trade  of  France  ever  fince  the 
year  1756,  and  that  of  Spain  and  the  invaded  Por¬ 
tugal  fince  December,  1761  •,  peace  only  feftores  us 
thefe  trades,  which  throw  fuch  fums  into  this  king¬ 
dom,  and  employ  fo  great  a  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  fubjoined  account  of  the  exports  and 

imports 

*  Catching  weather  is  meant  to  be  fuch  weather  as  obliges 
you  to  watch  and  take  the  advantage  of  every  fair  hour,  to  pufh  for¬ 
ward  and  get  in  your  harveft. 

+  Our  tonnage  as  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  Decern- 

*  4 

ber,  1762,  was  as  follows. 

From  1749  to  1 754  : 

BritiQi  Tonnage  Outwards — — ; —  672641 
Ditto  Inwards-—- - —‘——500818 

Foreign  ditto  Outwards  — — - 151 115 

Ditto  Inwards - — - — - 65437 

For  the  fix  years  fince,  from  1754  to  1760  inclufive  : 

Britiih  Tonnage  Inwards-- - 408259 

Ditto  Outwards - -  - — ~~ — 46643 S 

For  this  period : 

Foreign  Tonnage  Outwards - 108884 

Ditto  Inwards  ■ — — - —  46960  . 

By  this  account  the  decreafe  of  our  tonnage  is  evident* 
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imports  for  the  tame  term  of  vearc  wlli  n,  i  ,  ^ 
this  nation  has  thereby  fuftained  *  hT!  ^ 
not  have  it  inferred  fro^  fh-  I  would 

that  I  at  all  events  nreferanw  *  J^.^joined  account, 
;a.her  .ha„  I}?  Tl 

could  b.  lud,  i,  would  havTbe'n  the Teithrt  5""':'^ 
nels  DO  purfuc  a  war,  aD  the  rifoK  of  ®f, 

Z":  /!?  '»'■=  of  the  trade  VhTour 

manufadunes  have  fufFered  by  the  war  i  h  r 

mil  (carcely  be  denied,  men' ca,^  or’chae 

and,!  we  wane  men,  they  of  courfe  mull  dechnT*’ 

only  tt  fair’ trS  ‘"‘"f ’"‘“''(i"  »hieh I  include 

con'inuance  of  ?hf  ?'  ™nufaauier,  wllh  the 
peace,  let  ua  000^*1,0  a"re  rol'”w"'h„''w  Sf  f 

f-td  mi,  kept  dtawrSd' hrmr„''b,:od  mia! 

IheTon  "'a”®'"  ®  '“d  andfa  fo- 

braverv  bv  Z' t''}  hy  whole  conduft  and 

famt-d  ^  dangers  and  fatigues  we  have  ob- 

wifdy  plan,  they'^muft  Mte'^rS^ts  therftinTrd 

good,  and  to  exet.  their"umS7pott'aS  ^ 

abilities, 

*  From  1749  to  1754  ; 

Exports  ^6 1 2 ,0377  3" — ■  ports  y'd  d  070- a  Q 

Exports  of  that  time  exceed  the  imDorte-1 _ tC,33-79i48  5 

Annual  medium  for  thele6years;  ^  2 

ExpoVts^eTeedfmports^flJ^  “  Worts  7  5  5465  j  3 

Eor  the  6  years  fince  1754;  ~  *4055*71  10  5 

Exports^eS  £e  fmpon?  9 -Imports  ^339737/6 
-Annual  medium  for  there6ycars:  421128144 

Exports^eS  ^  5 -- Imports  /  3662296 

burnrtht^^I^pStfla^  ballailT^lL  up 

2nd  pjunds  a  year  for  tteM  fix  years. 
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abilities,  yet  they  feel  the  widow’s  tear  and  orphan’s 
cry  ;  their  noble  breads  can  know  the  anguifh  of 
another’s  pain;  they  mils  thoufands  of  their  compani** 
ons  in  former  dangers,  others  they  fee  (a  much  worfe 
fate)  draging  a  heavy  chain  of  life,maim’d, hack’d,  de¬ 
prived  of  limbs,  or  perhaps  tortured  with  excruciating 
pains  of  wounds  received  in  fighting  glorioufly  their 
country  s  battles;  affedled  with  thefe  Ioffes, thefe  diftref- 
fes,they  gladly  yield  their  purfuit  of  glory, wifh  for  and 
rejoice  at  peace.  If  neither  of  thefe  claffes  wifh  for  war^ 
let  us  then  fee  who  clamour  loudeft  for  this  deftruc- 
tion  of  mankind  :  It  is  the  broker,  the  ftock-jobber, 
the  Dutch  agent,  the  bulls,  the  bears,  the  ducks,  the 
drakes  of ’Change- Alley,  and  all  that  herd  of  men  who 
build  their  fortunes  on  private  Ioffes  and  their  coun¬ 
try’s  ruin. 

The  retention  of  all  our  conqueffs  has  been  a  doc¬ 
trine  advanced,  and  it  has  been  publickly  declared, 
that  in  our  fituation  this  ought  to  have  been  the  bafis 
of  a  peace,  the  Sine  qua  Non ;  and  had  France  and 
Spain  oppofed,  and  not  have  tamely  fubmitted  to  thefe 
terms,  we  fliould  have  gone  on  conquering ;  wc 
fhould  have  next  walked  into  St.  Domingo,  then  have 
ffrided  away  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  Carthagena,  and  over 
the  weftern  part  of  Louifiana:  Cajfar  the  head  of 
his  veteran  legions)  could  but  have  faid,  Vidi^ 

Vici\  and  we  have  lately  laeen  fo  habituated  to  con¬ 
quers,  that  this  error  of  our  being  invincible,  and  that 
neither  France  nor  Spain  can  or  dare  ftand  againft  us, 
has  prevailed. 

It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  fay  take  all,  and  ’tis  equally 
eafy  to  fay  keep  all,  but  they  are  equally  difficult  to 
accomplifh ;  men  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
firft,  and  the  confent  of  Europe  for  the  latter;  our 
lols  of  men  has  been  fo  great  this  war,  that  with  the 
greateft  difficulty  and  the  higheft  expence  ’tis  now 
become  utterly  impoffible  to  raile  in  this  kingdom 
men  to  compleat  one-tench  part  of  our  regiments; 

for 
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for  though  the  lofs  of  (lain  in  battle  has  not  been  fo 
great,  yet  that  by  fioknds  has  been  imnienfe ;  and 
it  matrers  not  by  what  means  men  are  loft  :  it  is  the 

equally  deftruftive  to 
th^  kingdom,  whcrher  by  battle  or  any  other  caufe  : 
befides,  another  confideration  ftarts,  men  are  to  be 
fatigued,^  to  be  harrallcd  from  one  part  of  his  majef- 
ty^s  dominions  to  perhaps  a  diftant  part  of  the  world, 
the  climate  quite  oppofite  to  that  from  whence  they 
go,  theie^  to  attack  frefli  men,  habituated  to  that 
climate,  in  a  country  abounding  with  inhabitants, 
who  in  all  probability  have  grown  wiier  and  more 
expert  in  their  defence,  from  the  lofles  and  blunders 
of  others,  to  which  blunders  fome  of  our  great  fuc* 
cefles  have  been  owing':  It  would  be  a  difagreeable 
tafk  to  point  them  out,  as  I  mean  not  to  throw  the 
^eaft  refledtion  on  the  conduft  of  our  troops,  who 
•have,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  war,  behaved 
with  fuch  fteady  bravery,  and  to  whom  fuch  honour 
is  juftly  duej  1  will  decline  an  attempt  to  fhew  the 
blunders  of  our  enemies,  into  which  probably  their 
fears  and  panicks  drove  them,  and  of  which  we 
€vt  r  wifely  took  the  advantage.  Let  the  unbounded 
retainer  o)  conquefts  lay  where  we  could  find  fufficient 
blood  in  this  nation  to  float  us  again  to  attempt  new 
conquefts,  which  on  a  peace,  Ihouid  we  be  conftantly 
and  uninterruptedly  vidorious,  Europe  would  inter- 
pofe  and  not  lufLr  us  to  keep;  I  lay  Europe  would 
interpofe.  What  formed  the  triple  alliance,  but  to 
curb  the  power  of  Spain  ?  Would  Holland  (many 
provinces  of  which  are,  through  French  inftigations, 
now  ripe  for  war  with  iing  and;  Denmark,  Ruffia, 
and  Sv/eden,  look  quietly  on,  and  fuffer  England  to 
gain  fo  great,  fo  ablblute  a  fuperiority  over  France 
and  Spam,  as  to  take  and  retain  ail  their  colonies  and 
iettlements?  Surely  they  would  not.  Let  the  dilpaf- 
fionatc  man  fay  whether  we  are  in  a  condition  to  en¬ 
gage  v/ith  new  enemies,  and  whether,  if  chat  had 

been 
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been  the  cafe,  we  could  ever  have  dreamed  of  fo  great,* 
fd  glorious,  fo  fecure  and  fo  permanent  a  peace,  as 
that  which  we  now  have  gain’d,  and  to  which,  had 
I  been  king  of  France,  I  would  have  rifqued  my  crown 
before  I  would  have  fubmitted  ;  I  would  have  ftrain’d 
every  nerve  and  fineW  of  my  kingdom,  but  I  v/ould 
have  gain’d  a  landing  either  in  Ireland  or  E.ngland, 
V/hich  attempt,  though  it  has  been  once  fruflrated  by 
the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  yet 
I  would  repeatedly  (as  it  much  depends  on  wind  and 
tides)  have  eflay’d  .until  effciSed ;  not  with  the  Dori 
Quixote  view  of  the  conquefl  of  either  ifland,  but  to' 
dictate  peace:  I  would  have  dealt  great  rewards  to' 
the  moft  adtive  and  daring,  who  fltould  attempt  and 
execute  the  ente.rprize,  and  have  feverely  punifhed 
where  the  leaft  backwardnefs  Ihould  appear.  When 
once  a  landing  had  been  made,  let  then  a  peace  have 
been  propofed,  and  though  1  have  the  higheft  opinion 
of  the  fpirit  of  our  militia,  yet  let  me  fee  the  man  who 
would  rejed  or  diffuade  the  peace,  where  France 
fhould  have  her  fifhery  reftored  to  her  as  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,'  fhould  have  had  Loiffeourg,  nay  Canada 
reftored,-  and  almoft  every  conquefl;  we  have  made  f 
the  language  would  be,  let  the  American  fettlements 
defend  themfclves,  the  enemy  is  at' the  door,  neither 
England  nor  Ireland  are  to  be  ruin’d.  We  have  feen 
the  panick  with  which  this  capital  has  been  ftruik, 
when  a  fiock  of  rude,  undifciplrned  rebels  were  oii  the 
march,  what  draughts  were  made  on  the  public  funds,- 
fuch  as  now  they  could  not  ttand,  and  it  the  ftreani 
there  fhould  once  run  flow,  and  only  creep  along,  I 
fear  this  nation’s  ruin  would  be  near  at  hand. 

Though  our  focceffes  have  been  fo  great,  'yet  the 
vicillkudes  of  v/ar  are  fo  frequent,  fo  great,  that  a 
continuation  of  good  fortune  and  vidlory  is  not  to'  be’ 
depended  on  ;  one  unkind  turn,'  one  unfavourable  in¬ 
cident  may  ft)  change  the  face  of  affairs,  as  to  ren  fer 
that  molt  defireable  which  we  had  but  very  lately  a!- 
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nioft  dildained  to  think  of  j  and  tho’  fuccefsful  this 
year,  who  can  infure  it  to  ihe  next  ?  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  look  no  farther,  back  than  the  year 
1757.  In  April  we  faw  the  king  of  Pruflia  ieize  and 
lay  under  contribution  the  rich  electorate  of  Saxony 
in  May,  like  a  torrent  rufhing  from  the  hills,  he  bore 
all  before  him  ;  almoft  annihilated  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  invefled  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and 
this  city  on  the  point  of  being  loft,  thus  would  the 
road  to  Vienna  have  been  plain  before  him,  and  al¬ 
moft  trembling  at  his  near  approach.  In  June  the 
unfortunate  (to  the  king  of  Pruffia)  battle  of  Colin 
■was  fought  this  loft,  his  fortune  wheel’d,  he  now  in 
his  turn  was  hurled  from  his  glory,  the  remainder  of 
the  fummer  afting  on  the  defenfive  ;  Breflau  and 
Schweidnitz  inverted,  without  an  ally,  Ihut  out  of  the 
Empire,  and  under  its  bann,  his  capital  Berlin 
under  contribution ;  he  ftanding  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
in  Moveniber,  with  an  army  of  25000  men  attack’d 
and  defeated  near  Rofbach  an  army  of  50000,  and  his- 
affairs  then  began  to  wear  a  different  countenance  •, 
in  December,  with  35000,  he  again  defeated  near 
LifTa  another  army  of  70000  j  by  this  victory  he  re¬ 
gain’d  Breflau,  was  again  in  poflcfiion  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  the  Auftrians  in  their  turn  hurl’d  down. 
The  fame  fummer  alfo  gives  us  another  example  of 
the  viciflltudes  of  war-,  the  Hanoverian  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
iand,  noiwithftanding  his  great  military  abilities,  his 
bravery,  his  vigilance,  obliged  to  retire  to  Stadc,  to 
lign  the  capitulation  of  t-loftcr-Seven,  and  the  French 
in  full  and  quiet  poffeflion  of  the  electorate  of  Ha¬ 
nover;  in  October  again  the  Flanoverians  realTume 
their  arms,  and  the  French  in  their  turn  drove  out  of 
the  electorate.  Thus  within  one  year  the  viCtors  were 
,  the  vanquifh’d,  and  the  vanquifli’d  again  viClors ; 
fuch  is  the  uncertain  fate  of  war.  ft  is  a  maxim,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  M.  de  Santa  Cruz,  the  great  Spanilh  ftates- 
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man  and  fbldler  (in  his  Memoires  Mllifaires  &  Poli- 
tiques)  ever  to  make  peace,  if  you  can,  while  you  arc 
viftors  and  your  enemy  much  difpirited  ;  of  this  gold¬ 
en  precious  opportunity  his  majefty  has  wifely  profit¬ 
ed.  On  the  reduftion  of  the  Havanna,  France  and 
Spain,  alarmed  at  luck  ftupendous  power  ftill  remain- 
ing  in  England,  and  Spain  dreading  the  confequence 
of  pur  enmity,  fued  for  peace;  we  gave  them  peace, 
and  fuch  a  peace  as  will  ever  do  honour  to  this  nation, 
and  to  thofe  fervants  of  the  crowa  who  negotiated 
that  peace. 

To  ftate  this  peace  more  clearly,  and  to  bring  it  with¬ 
in  a  more  fuccinft  view,  I  will  lay  before  my  reader 
our  now  fituation,  and  that  of  our  reftlefs  enemy  the 
court  of  France,  who  had  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIVo 
difcovered  the  true  fource  of  our  llrength,  and  was 
determined  if  poffible  to  wreft  it  from  us ;  our  navy 
was  their  objedl,  our  trade  their  jcaloufly ;  North- 
America  they  knew  muft  determine  the  fate;  here 
they  fixed  their  ftandard,  and  from  this  and  their  bank 
and  territorial  fifhery,*  with  the  ceffion  of  Louifbourg, 
they  raifed  not  only  feanien,  but  increafed  their  navy; 
at  length,  elate  with  their  great  extent  of  domi¬ 
nion,  with  their  ftrong  holds  and  with  their  Indian 
friends,  they  thought  the  day  was  near  at  hand  when 
the  blow  was  to  be  {truck;  but  happily  we  anticipa¬ 
ted  their  defign,  were  roufed  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  we  had  been  lull’d,  and  to  procure  fatisiac- 
tion  tor  their  outrages  committed  we  were  forced  to 
commence  this  war  ;  they  had  already  join’d  their 
northern  and  fouthern  fettlements,  along  the  back  of 
our  North-American  fettlements.  There  are  1  believe 
but  few  who  at  the  commencement  of  this  war  had 
carried  their  views  beyond  a  fecurity  to  be  obtain’d 
to  our  North-American  colonies ;  how  much  beyond 
the  moft  fanguine  expeftation  of  every  man  that  is 
now  compleated,  let  the  reader  but  caft  his  eye  on  a 
map  to  be  convinced  ;  he  will  fee  by  this  peace  we 
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.are  ,n  polTeffion  of  all  France  and  Spain  held  in 
Worth- America,  from  the  fource  of  the  Miffiflippi  on 
theeaft  and  fouth-eaft^with  the  great  port  of  Mobile 
to  awe  the  French  port  of  New  Orleans.  We  have 
too  the  beft  of  boundaries,  that  which  is  the  moft  clear, 
a  great  ru'er,  and  by  this  boundary  the  French  re- 
miuning  part  of  Louifiana  is  within  our  power  to 
pofTcl.s  vvhenever  we  pleafe  to  attack  it.  For  this 
mkrtion  I  apply  to  her  own  memorial,  publifh’d  at 
fr^is,  page  39,  in  which  fhe  declares,  that  the  ob- 
jeLtion  of  England  to  leave  the  intermediate  Indian 
nations  between  our  colonies  and  thofe  of  France,  even 
tnough  they  were  within  the  limits  of  Louifiana,  under 
Jier  protedion,  was  intended  only  to  be  nearer  at  hand 
to  invade  that  colony  whenever  England  Ihould  think 
p^ropei ;  and  again,  page  59,*  after  the  demand  of 
j:!-ngland  of  the  serpentine  line  boundary  was 
ceded,  and  France  had  propofed  that  the  Indian  na.. 
tions  on  one  fide  Ihould  be  under  her  protedion,  thofe 
^’^her,  under  that  of  England,  Ihe  declares 
that  this  w'as  the  more  reafonable,  becaufe  by  this  pro- 
pofition  fhe  did  not  run  the-f  rijk  of  lojing  the  colony  of 
Louifiana  whenever ^  it  pleafed  the  court  of  London  to  in- 
vade^  It.  I  hus  it  is  evident  P’ ranee  fear’d  the  power 
of  England,  Ihould  ever  the  Indian  nations  between 
our  fettlements  and  the  Mimifippi  fall  wholly  under 
our  protedion,  and  faw  the  danger  which  threaten’d 
Louifiana;  that  they  noware  all  under  our protePfion 

is 

*  By  granting  the  firfl  part  of  the  fecond  article,  which  cedes  the 
^vhole  current  o(  the  Ohio  to  England,  France  propofed,  in  regard  to 
^.e  fecond  point  of  that  article,  to  agree  upon  the  nations'^which 
Ihould  be  reputed  neutral  between  Canada,  Carolina,  and  Louili- 
ana  :  ^  This  propofition  was  ti  e  more  reafonable,  becaufe  that  by 
agreeing  on  this  diviiion  of  the  pofTeflions  of  the  two  nations,  an 
cquitaole  fj/lletii  was  adopted,  dilcuilions  about  the  limits  were  pre¬ 
vented  for  tbe  future,  and  France  did  not  incur  the  rifkof  lohng* the 
colony  -of  Lauifiana,  wiienever  it  pleafed  the  court  of  London  to  in¬ 
vade  it.  Hijtorlc alt  Memorial i  p.  to. 

'  i  Ibid.  '  ‘ 
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is  dear,  and  confequently  Louifiana,  JJ'f! 

confeffion,  loft  to  France,  whenever  England  ftiall  be 

pleafed  to  invade  it.  .  ,, 

'  Thefilhery  is  the  next  objed.  -- 

vantage  has  been  already  delcribed,  and  their  lofs  ot 
the  territorial  filhery  with  Louilbourg  -,  but  as  I  have 
before  faid  they  are  only  tenants  at  mil  of  the  ttthery 
they  are  allow’d,  I  (hall  here  prove  that  ^ertion :  a 
perfon  cannot  be  faid  to  be  abfolutely  pofleffe  o  la 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  maintain  ot  detend 
when  attack’d  *,  France,  when  fhe  was  po  e  e  o 
Canada  and  Louijhourg,  could  defend  and  carry  on  er 
coaft  and  ifland  filhery,  thefe  places,  now  in^ourpol- 
fefiion,  as  file  has  there  no  force  to  oppofe  either,  lays 
fo  open  her  remaining  filhery,  even  did  Ihe  not  hold 
it  by  fufferance,'  that  from  any  mifconduft  in  her  we 
can  immediately  feize  and  retain  it,  without  fending 
any  force  from  Europe:  it  was  from  the  vicinity  m 
Canada, that  in  Q^Ann’s  war  France  took,  and  retain  d 
until  the  peace,  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland;  and  it 
was  from  the  Ipfs  of  Canada  this  war,  that  fhe  was  not 
able  to  ftrengthen  and  reinforce  Newfoundland,  after 

file  had  filched  it  from  us.  , 

Their  fugar  trade,  from  the  lofs,  of  Senegal  and 
Galam  for  Haves  (without  which  the  eftates  are  of  no 
value)  of  America  for  fupplies  (as  now  the  voyage 
from  New  Orleans,  the  only  fettlement  they  have  re¬ 
maining,  to  Martinico  and  Guadeloupe,  will  be  be¬ 
tween  tour  and  fix  weeks  at  leaft, whereas  from  Louil¬ 
bourg  or  the  river  St.  Laurence  it  was  frequently  per¬ 
form’d  in  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days,  as  from  our 
North  American  fettlements  to  our  fugar  colonies)  of 
Dominico  and  Grenada,  is  now  fo  dependent  on  us, 
that  they  there  cannot  be  faid  to  be  either  in  fecurity 
of  their  pofTeffions,  or  fupplies  or  provifions  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  eftates. 

•  It  has  been  faid,  we  ought  to  have  had  a  compen- 

fat  ion  for  the  conquefis  we  have  reftored,  and  have 

liCpC 


kept  ^i  fecuritj  to  our  former  fettlementsi  I  cntfrelr 

^Nt  bofoe  \y]  thefe  Preliminaries,  thouah  it  wac 

in  the  negothtion  of  1761 ,  there  we  threw 

ot  Uominico,;  Of,  which  we  were  then  in  Doflefnon 
to  be  adjufted  in  the  partition  of  the  neutral  iflands  • 
left  France  in  pofleffion  of  her  fifhery,  as  allowed  by 
he  treaty  at  Utrecht ;  a  ferpentine  boundary  (latehlt 
tn  herba)  was  to  have  been  fome  how  or 
other  fettled  in  North  America  ;  but  now  in  compen- 
Jmm  for  our  conquefts  made  previous  toi  and  ffnee 
that  negotiation,  we  have  retain’d  Tabago,  Grenada 

I  Dominico ;  we  are  wholly  and  folely 
pofTefled  of  the  territorial  filhery  of  Canada  •  the 
great  river  Miffiffippi  is  our  North  American  boun¬ 
dary  (by  which  we  include  the  moft  fertile  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  part.of  Louifiana,.  and  whither  our  arms 
had  never  been)  and  fecures  our  North  American  fet- 
tlements;  Spain  has  relinquifhed  her  filhery,  and  the 
captures  made,  upon  her  before  the  war,  yields  the 
ogwood  trade,  and  all  Florida :  Thefe  fubjeds  have 
been  all  jo  fully  difeufled,  that  I  hope  the  reader  is 

TnS  obtain’d  full  compenjation,  and  an 

clrabiilh  d  firm  fecurUy. 

Thus  circumftanced,  thus  fituated,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  we  have  made  a  glorious  peace  ;  glo« 
riou^  as  having  obtain’d  beyond  our  expedations  the 
object  of  the  war,  and  having  fo  placed  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  to  be  able  for  ever  to  defend  herfelf,  and 
to  call  no  more  for  armies  to  be  fent  from  lienee  at 
a  great  expence;  glorious,  as  having  put  the  French 
fifhery  and  their  lugar  colonies  among  the  Caribbee 
illands  .abfolutely  under  our  power;  glorious,  as 
having  retain’d  the  moft  valuable  of  our  acquifitions, 
and  reftored  to  France  only  thofe  which  arc  depen* 
cent  now,  on  us  ;  glorious,  as-having  the  only  con- 
quefls,  ,the  enemy  had  made,  amply  reftored ;  glo- 
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rious,  as  having  reftored  the  buccaneer’d 
be  allowed  that  expreflion)  kingdom  of  our  moft  faith¬ 
ful  ally,  whom  we  have  again  fix’d  on  .the  late. tw- 
tering  feat  of  his  throne  j  glorious,  as  having  with 
honour  got  out  of  that  unlatiable,  unfathomable  pit 
the  German  war,  which  has  fwallow’d  thouiands  of 
Britifh  lives,  and  millions  of  Britifh  treafure  ^  and 
glorious,  as  beyond  (from  our  own  circumftances 
and  abilities  to  carry  on  the  war)  what  we  could 
have  maintain’d  and  perfifted  in,  if  refufed  }  and  if  I 
fhould  fay  adequate  to  our  fucceffes,  might  be  jufti- 
fiable. 

That  we  have  made  a  peace,  which  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  will  and  moft  be  permanent,  to  me  appears 
evident ;  not  from  the  force,  the  power  of  treaties 
which  France  has  ever  held  in-  the  fame  eftimation  as 
libertines  do  their  promifes,  engagements  and  vows 
to  the  too  credulous  fair,  whofe  ruin  tliey  meditate, 
and  whofe  deftruftion  they  purfue,  which,  they  break 
and  forget  when  the  objed  is- obtain’d,  but  perma¬ 
nent,  becaufe  it  is  the  intereft  of  France  which  will 
make  it  fo,  if  fhe  values  the  fiihery  Ihe  is  now  al¬ 
low’d  *,  fhe  has  twice  experienced  lofies  in  that  trade, 
firft  by  Placentia,  in  1713,  but  which  indeed  flic 
fupplied  by  Cape  Breton,  and  now  by  the  coaft  fifh- 
ery,  which  it  is  not  in  her  power  to  fupply  •,  to  me 
it  is  amazing,  that  this  moft  beneficial  branch  of- 
trade,  this  fource  of  riches,  was  never  attended  to- 
during  the  negotiation  of  1761  ;  it  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  inattention,  or  deficiency  in  knowledge 
of  its  value  to  the  then  adminiftration,  as  they  are 
men  of  fuch  vigilance,  of  fuch  perfed  underftanding 
of  every  thing  relative  to  the  intereft  and  trade  of 
Great-Britain  i  perhaps  it  might  have  been  then  de¬ 
manded  and  refufed,"  and  we  ftand  obliged  to  our-- 
conquefts  in  the  year  1762,  and  the  refolucc  demand 
of  it  by  his  majefty  and  his  prefent  fervants  :  Again, 
the  peace  will  be  perrhanent,  from  the  fituacion  of 

France 
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France  m  regard  to  her  part  of  Louifiana,  whieh 
now  lies  fo  open  to  us,  and  her  fugar  colonies,  of 
which  fhe  has  feen  herfelf  almoft  ftrip’d,  and  will 
again  entirely  on  any  future  rupture  with  England, 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  ftrange  doftrine  to' 
advance,  that  it  was  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain  to* 
have  reftored  hdartinico  and  Guadeloupe  j  but  had  we 
retained  them,  the  French  would  many  of  them  have 
emigrated  to  St.  Domingo ;  they  would  have  moved 
their  negroes  and  effeds  to  that  iftand,  where  one 
flave  can  earn  more  than  two  in  either  Martinico  or 
Guadeloupe,  and  where  one  acre  of  land  will  yield 
more  than  two.  in  either  of  thofe  two  iflandsj  thus  con¬ 
ceded  together  in  one  ifland,  they  would  be  ftronger, 
and  more' dilBcult  for  England  to  reduce,  Ihould  we' 

•  again  be  forced  into  a  war  with  France  j  and  that 
there  is  room  enough  at  St.  Domingo  to  receive  the 
major  part  of  thofe  iflands,  I  believe  is  undeniable : 
Should  that  ifland  be  compleatly  fettled,  it  would 
alone  fupply  all  the  foreign  markets  of  Europe.  It 
will  probably  be  faid,  will  not  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
iflands  now  quit  them,  and  go  to  St.  Domingo?  I 
fay  not;  they  return  to  the  crown  they  have  been  ha¬ 
bituated  to,  and  remain  under  the  fame  government 
in  which  they  have  been  educated;  and  we  know  from 
certain  experience,  that  the  pofTcfTors  of  lands,  of  that 
which  was  the  French  part  of  St.  Chriftophers,  not- 
withftanding  the  frequent  difturbances  they  met  wdth,- 
never  thought  of  leaving  that  ifland,  for  the  by  far 
more  preferable  one  of  St.  Domingo,  until  the  ifland 
of  St.  Chriftophers  in  1713,  was  yielded  wholly  to 
Great-Britain,  and  then  they  almoft  to  a  family  quit¬ 
ted.  Perhaps  it  may  be  alledged,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Barbadoes  would  have  bought  eftates  in  Martinico 
and  Guadeloupe,  and  quitted  the  almoft  exhaufted 
ifland  of  Barbadoes;  to  this  I  fay  large  fums  are  necef- 
fary,  firtt  to  purchafe,  then  to  new  fettle  eftates  in  the 
Wett-lndia  iflands ;  that  many,  very  many  negroes 
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die  in  being  moved  from  one  ifland  to  another ;  that 
very  few  planters  have  money  before  hand  to  buy  and 
fettle  effates,  and  that  they  generally  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  merchants  (the  caufe  I  could  demon- 
ilrate,  in  the  difference  of  the  French  conduCf  to  their 
colonies  and  ours,  but  fball  not,  as  I  have  been  forced 
to  extend  this  work  much  beyond  the  fize  I  originally 
propofed)  and  even  fhould  any  quitBarbadoes  to  fettle 
in  thofc  iflands,  the  produft  of  the  firftmuft  be  given 
Up,  and  when  that  is  fet  againft  the  latter,  I  much 
fear  the  baliance  would  be  but  fmall,  if  any,  for  many 
years. 

It  is  aifo  the  interefl  of  Spain  to  adhere  to  and  keep 
this  peace  from  the  power  of  Grenada  to  hurt  hef 
outward,  and  Florida",  Mobile  and  St.  Auguftine, 
her  homeward  bound  trade,  her  prudence  will  diefate 
now  more  ftrongiy  than  ever  to  adhere  to  her  old 
rnaxim,  a  war  with  all  the  world,  but  peace  with  En~ 
gland  •,  her  late  attachment  to  France,  and  yielding  to 
the  intrigues  and  perfuafions  of  that  court,  have  but 
too  fully  convinced  her  of  the  truth  of  that  maxim.- 
Can  it  be  imagined,  that  Spain  will  again  readily 
differ  with  that  crown,  under  whole  power  is  the 
produdt  of  her  mines  and  her  American  trade  .?  Both 
fhe  and  France  have  but  too  feverely  felt  the  weight" 
of  England’s  refentmenr,  and  how  unequal  they  are 
to  Hand  oppofed  to  her  force,  when  diredted  by  a 
beloved  king,  and  aQive  and  faithful  fervants  to  that 
king  and  their  country.  Thefe  haughty,  mighty 
powers,  whom  we  have  now  conquer’d,  will  bean 
immortal  proof  what  England,  united  at  home,  can 
furmount. 

Again,  this  peace  v/ill  be  permanent  on  its  prefent 
footing;  whereas  could  we  have  obtain’d  ch  *  chi¬ 
merical  one  of  keeping  all  our  conquefls,  of  having 
an  exclufive  filhery,  fugar  trade,  Guin-ca  and  gum 
trade,  and  an  Eaft-India  one,  that  peace  could  "not, 
would  not  have  lafted  longer  than  it  was  in  the  power 
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ofFnince  to  break  it:  Would  you  have  a  lafting 
peace,  let  it  be  luch  as  your  enemy  may  be  induced 
from  intertft  to  keep,  and  where  fhe  is  not  fo  bound 
as  to  be  forced  to  break  that  peace  the  moment  it  is 
in  her  power.  There  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  found - 
neis  of  this  maxim  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  I  do  not 
remember  the  period,  but  I  think,  as  well  as  my  me-i 
mory  ferves  me,  it  was  in  the  clofe  of  the  war  between 
that  power  and  the  Privernates,  who,  after  a  long  and 
cleffruflive  war,  had  fued  for  peace  ;  two  iegati  or 
envoys  were  appointed  from  each  ftate,  to  treat  and 
fettle  peace  5  on  their  meeting,  the  Roman  aflc’d  what 
peace  the  Privernates  expended heanfwcr’d,  “If  you 
give  us  a  good  one,  it  will  be  lafling,  if  a  bad  one 
it  will  fcarcely  continue  a  day.”  One  of  the  Roman 
envoys,  who  was  of  an  impetuous  and  haugnty  dif- 
pofition,  reply’d,  “What!  lhali  the  conquer  d  at¬ 
tempt  to  preferibe  peace  the  other,  more  wifely 
cool,  declared  the  Privernian  was  right.  They  fettled 
a  peace,  not  ftrain’d  with  the  ittmoft  feverity  of  a 
conqueror,  but  fuch  as  was  the  intereft  of  the  Priver- 
naies  to  keep;  it  proved  from  thence,  as  he  foretold, 
a  lading  one. 

After  having  thus  candidly  confidered  and  gon 
through  the  whole  Preliminaries,  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  the  lead  grounds  for  that  report  (injurious  to 
his  majedy’s  honour,  that  of  this  nation,  and  mat  oi 
his  maiefty’s  faithful  fervants,  who  would  not  at  the 
clole  of  an  arduous  war,  in  the  critical  conjuncv.ure  or 
concluding  a  peace,  by  which  this  kingdom  was  either 
to  be  the  objeft  of  admiration  and  dread  of  all  the 
world,  or  their  derifion  and  contempt,  would  not; 
meanly  fhrink,  nor  inglorioudy  fly  from  their  maflers 

fervicc,  becauie  he  would  not  fubmit  to 
as  his  r _ 1  g-^d^f— r  had  done,  of  a  fubject  habitu¬ 

ated  to  power,  nor  obey  when  it  was  his  prerogative 
m  command,  nor  be  a  royal  flave,  a  cypher  at  the 

head  of  a  great  free  people,  but  with  unwear.ed  di  - 
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gencc  receive  and  execute  his  commands)  that  France 
had  didated  the  peace^  and  declared,  that  if  Eng¬ 
land  would  not  accept  thofe  terms  (he  muft  prepare 
for  war.  Look  back  and  fee  whofe  firft  objeft  of  the 
war  is  obtain’d,  whofe  loft,  whofe  dominions  are 
fecured,  whofe  endanger’d  ;  whofe  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation  is  precarious,  whofe  eftablifhcd  on  a  firm  foot-, 
ing :  who  is  miftrcfs,  unlimited  miftrefs  of  the  fifli- 
ery,  the  great  nurlery  for  feamen,  who  bounded,  who 
tenants  only  at  will,  and  this  will  fhew  who  didated, 
who  prefcribed,  and  who  was  forced  to  accept.  ,  .  , 

In  refped  toSpain,  we  fee  her  demands  (which  were 
made  in  1761,  through  the  mediation  of  France),  of 
the  leftirution  of  her  loftes  before  the  war,,  and  her 
fiftiery,  both  relinqaifhed  and  ceded  to  Great^Britain, 
and  for  the  demolition  of  the  fprts  in  the  gulph  of 
Honduras  Ihe  yields  the  full  liberty  of  cutting  andi 
carrying  away  logwood  ;  furely  this  proves  that  we 
alfo  didated  terms  of  peace  to  the  court  of  Spain. 

Again,  it  is  clamoured  we  might  have  had  a  better 
peace,  had  not  that  noble  duke  now  at  Paris  been  fent 
to  negotiate  with  France;  they  knew  his. ftrong  pro- 
penficy  to  peace,  and  that  he  was  refolved  on  peace 
at  all  events:  Good  Fleaven,  on  what  foundatioa 
could  this  be  built!'  That  the  noble  duke  was*  of 
opinion  that  peace  was  ncccflary  to  fave  this  king¬ 
dom,  I  believe  is  certain;  and  that  he  faw  how  unable 
we  were  to  continue  the  war,  is  equally  fo,  ,and  that 
he  wifii’d  to  have  eftablifli’d  an  honourable  peace,  is 
a  fad  as  little  deniable ;  but  that  he  did  wi(h  a 
peace,  quocunque  modo^  at  all  events,  is  I  believe  as 
untrue:  If  rOe  nation  want  and-  require  a  peace, 
would  you  employ  an  envoy  who  would  obftinately 
perfift  in  requiring,  what  could  not  be  granted  ?•  Would 
you  fend  a  man  whofe  brain  w’as  ftuffed  with  chime¬ 
ra’s,  and  who  was  averle  to  peace,  or  would  you  em¬ 
ploy  a  man  who  wifh’d  to  fee,  eftablifh’d  that  for 
which  he  was  lent*.^  The  peace  itfelf  proclaims  more 
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[o^‘31y  than  in  ray  power  that  noble  duke’s  dlfpofitfoni 
his  abilities  and  his  conduft.  -  I  have  not  the  honou? 
6f  being  even  perfonally  known  to  him,  but  argue 
from  reafon  alone,  and  not  attachment 
•  But  let  us  not  quit  this  fubjeft  of  the  peace,  before 
we  render  the  tribute,  the  fmall  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  venerable  names  of  Howe  and  Wolf,  and  la- 
ment  that  lols  which  led  us  on' to  conqueft;  happy- 
would  It  have  been,  had  we  obtain’d  it  with  a  lefs-f'a-*' 
crihce.  Let  us  alfo  return  our  grateful  acknowledge¬ 
ments  to  Hawke,  Granby,  Bofeawen,  Amherfl:^ 
Saunders,  Townfhend,  Moore,  Mondon,  Rodney, 
Albemarle,  Pocock,  Hervey,  Keppel,  Laurence,  and 
live,  and  to  thoufands  of  inferior  note,  to  whofe 
ya  our  we  ftand  equally  indebted,  and  perhaps  more 
particular!}^  for  Angular  great  fervices;  and  let  us  not 
be  ungratefully  unthankful  to  our  gracious  fovereign, 
the  protedor,  the  father  of  his  people,  who  partfei- 
pates  their  griefs  and  feels  their  joys,  and  has 
raikd  this  kingdom  to  her  high  pitch  of  renown,  and 
makes  happy,  if  fhe  will  be  fo,  with  a  glorious  and  a 
pcsce,  m  which,  from  the  marks  of  his  tender 
affedion  already  fhewn,"  we  have  every  reafon  to  pro- 
mile  ourielves  a  diminution  of  the  heavy  burthen  of 
our  rational  debt;  and  from  his  wifdom,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  kingdoms  and  acquifitions,  that  they  will 
be  Icttled,  encouraged  and  conduded  to  their  ' 

and  fecurity,  and  to  the  honoui  and  intereft  ^fiis 
nation. 
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N.B.  The  Reader  15  defired  to  obferve,  That  in  the  Note  at  thv- 
Bottom  of  Page  70,  of  the  Value  0/  Eicports  and  Imports,  ftvft 
to  and  from  tlie  Colonics  are  not  included.  ' 
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